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SPRING SHOOTING. 


One of the most important measures now before the 
game committees of the New York Legislature is Senator 
Brown’s bill to forbid the spring shooting of wildfowl. 
The question at issue is whether New York shall put 
itself in line with other States and the Provinces in its 
longitudinal range and give the fowl a free course on the 
spring journey to the breeding grounds. The chart 
printed on another page shows the situation at a glance. 

The ducks come to us in the late summer or early fall, 
and over much of the country the shooting lasts for about 
eight months. During this long open season it is ob- 
vious that, with the number of gunners that exist and 
the present easy means of transit from north to south, 
and from east to west, more birds are killed each season 
than were bred the summer before. The supply of wild- 
fowl is constantly decreasing. 

There is but one remedy for this. We cannot breed 
ducks and turn them loose on our waters as we breed 
fish to stock our lakes and streams. No method has yet 
been devised of rearing these birds in captivity. We 
must shorten the open season so that each year a less 
number of birds may be killed, and more may be saved to 
return to their northern breeding grounds, where for a 
few months they are measurably free from pursuit by 
man. 

If it is worth while to keep up the supply of these 
birds, it is evident that some months must be cut off from 
this long open season, and the only question to be deter- 
mined is whether these months shall be taken from the 
earlier or the later part of the season. As to this there 
can be little doubt. The autumn is the time to shoot 
wildfowl, and they should be protected during the late 
winter and early spring when they have mated and are 
starting, or are about to start, for their breeding grounds. 

An important reason for abandoning in New York the 
practice of shooting wildfowl in the spring is that by do- 
ing so we shall at once induce a large number of these 
birds to remain with us through the summer to rear their 
young in all places suitable to their habits. At present 
the birds are shot at from the time of their arrival to 
that of their departure. They have no opportunity to 
select nesting places, and those so persistent as to strive 
to rear their young in the State of New York are quite 
certain to be killed before the young are hatched. 
Formerly several species of our best ducks bred in New 
York State, not only on and near Long Island, but about 
many of the beautiful lakes which are scattered over the 
central and northern portion of the State. To-day it is 
impossible for the birds to breed in such situations in 
any numbers owing to continued pursuit by gunners. 

Many of the birds which on their migration north and 
south stop for rest on the Great South Bay and Long 
Island Sound, if undisturbed in the spring would not 
migrate beyond the borders of New York State, but 
would nest and rear their young with us. 

The State of New York is fortunate in having within 
its borders an object lesson most instructive to sports- 
men and to legislators. In Jefferson county, where for 
two years spring shooting on petition of the residents 
has been abolished, the testimony is overwhelming that 
there have never before been known so many birds as 
during these two years. Black ducks have bred there in 
great numbers, as well as mallards, broadbills and red- 
heads. The shooting there in autumn has been far better 
than ever before; and similar conditions may be looked 
forward to for the whole State when the Legislature shall 
in its wisdom see fit to forbid spring shooting throughout 
New York. 

The State which owns the game exercises its ownership 
and control for the benefit of all its citizens. It does not 
—or at least it should not—legislate in favor of any class 
or clique or special locality. It wishes its citizens to use 


its game and its forests, but it does not wish to have one 
man unduly successful at the expense of ninety-nine of 
his fellows. It.is for this reason that nets, dynamite or 
poison are forbidden in the case of certain fish, swivel 
guns in the case of wildfowl, and traps in the case of 
certain large game. The State considers the greatest good 
of the greatest number, and cannot permit a community 
or a county to stand in the way of a great reform. 








‘COLD STORAGE. 


WE print elsewhere the comprehensive and well con- 
sidered review of the relation of cold storage to game, in 
a paper read by Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, before the Warehousemen’s Association. The cold 
storage system, now so highly perfected, is one of the 
most serious factors we have to contend with in provid- 
ing adequate protection for our game. The cold storage 
vault makes practicable the preservation of dead game 
for an indefinite period. It has multiplied many fold'the 
market capacity. By the agency of cold storage game 
may be, and it is, supplied to consumers the year around. 
Game birds from cold storage are served in the city 
in hotels, restaurants, clubs and on private tables in the 
close season. This illicit traffic is one which we shall 
probably never see entirely suppressed, but it may be 
materially reduced. 

As the special agent of the Government charged with 
the execution of the Lacey Act, Dr. Palmer has done ad- 
mirable and efficient service, and his knowledge of the 
situation is such as to give the weight of authority to 
what he says. His suggestions to the warehousemen for 
the rules of business conduct in their relation to the 
owners of game are these: 


1. That no game placed in storage would be delivered during 
the close season, directly or indirectly. 

2. That no game would be received except in packages marked. 
with the owner’s name and a true state of contents. If inspection 
showed that any packages were falsely marked the storage charges. 
on such packages would be increased 10 per cent. 

3. (By insertion of clause in storage contract or otherwise) 
That all game would be received only at owner’s risk and subject 
to all the restrictions of the State laws. 

These rules are such as might be adopted without the 
slightest hesitation; indeed, to enforce such precautions 
as are here indicated would appear to be mere ordinary 
business prudence. If the Arctic Freezer Company, of this 
city, which loaded itself up with illicit game and is now 
carrying the burden of expensive suits, had adopted some 
such rule, the proprietors would have been in much hap- 
pier state of mind to-day. 

Is it not about time for cold storage concerns every- 
where to take the stand, with respect to game, that they 
will do business on the square, and will not permit them- 
selves to be used as fences for dishonest dealers in game 
out of season? 








THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


In the affairs of Madison Square Garden, great evemts 
almost tread on each other’s heels in the hasty swiftness 
of their going and coming. 

After a successful two weeks, the Sportsmen’s Show 
closed on last Saturday evening. But the sound of ham- 
mer and saw could be heard some days before its closing 
in preparation for the installation of the circus—“The 
greatest show on earth,” in the grandiloquent jargon of 
the press agent—which follows closely in the Garden 
after the Sportsmen’s Show. And yet the two institu- 
tions, the Sportsmen’s Show and the circus show, so dif- 
ferent in name and so different in properties, have many 
things in common. Both have reached a stage where, in 
the genius of their promoters and managers. they cater 
to the amusement cravings of their patrons, and seem to 
achieve a consequent success at the gate. Both, the circus 
in general and the Sportsmen’s Show in particular, have 
features which are entirely foreign to what their titles 
signify. Each in turn has features which the other has 
not. For instance, the circus has a good zoological de- 
partment, in which are specimens of big game animals 
and game birds; the Sportsmen’s Show did not have 
any. The show had a theatrical dominating feature; the 
circus has it not. 

Still, the big Garden amphitheater was not without 
some realism of the wilderness in the way of delicate 
suggestion, some few little bare trees grouped modestly 


in a place or two serving amply for that purpose. Apart 
from that, any suggestion of fields and forests was left 
to the imagination of the visitor. That was the ‘general 
effect. 

There was some fly-casting, in a subdued way. The 
trade exhibits were excellent, but the supplementary 
Sportsmen’s Show features which completed the connec- 
tions between trade and sport of field and stream, were 
meagre. The meagreness was accentuated by being 
trifling. 

The real features of the show were the canoe tilting 
matches and the cantata, Hiawatha. The tilting is related 
in a way to outdoor sport, the singing not at all. The 
cantata, however, was the dominant feature of the whole 
show. While it proved a great drawing card from its 
novelty, from the prestige derived from the poem and 
fromm the excellent chorus and soloists who accompanied 
it, it should have been an accessory to the show instead 
of the dominant attraction. 

In the main, the show was theatrical. The true title 
would more properly have been, “Hiawatha, with some 
accessories of sportsmanship.” 

Apart from the excellent trade exhibits, there was noth- 
ing of an educational character to interest the sports- 
man. 

The circus which follows the Sportsmen’s Show in. the 
Garden events caters to the amusement and diversion of 
its patrons, and sails under its proper title. This is one 
of the properties not possessed in common. 








It would be pretty late in the day to start a crusade 
against the cruelty of trapping. The practice has been 
going on for some thousands of years, and many millions 
of creatures, large and small, have been trapped. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are trapped annually. Traps and kill- 
ing devices vary as to the degree of cruelty involved in 
their operation. In large proportion the traps are dead- 
falls which break the neck or the back and kill speedily. 
Others, set for water prey, draw beneath the surface and 
drown. To institute a movement to change the character 
of the trapper’s pursuit would of course amount to noth- 
ing. Trapping is done in the far wilderness; it is beyond 
the influence of sportsmen’s sentiment or public discus- 
sion. The specific Nova Scotia snaring of moose which 
has prompted our correspondent’s suggestion is, however, 
an evil against which the sportsmen of the Province are 
contending with much promise of success. This mode of 
capturing the game appears to be practiced in Nova 
Scotia more commonly than anywhere else. Agents of 
the Game and Inland Fishery Protection Society are con- 
stantly patrolling the woods, hunting out and destroying 
moose snares, and arresting and prosecuting the snarers, 
Notwithstanding the destruction by snares and the legal 
killing—350 were lawfully killed in 1902—the moose are 
reported to be holding their own. 


Tue millionaire—as to his nature, work and ways— 
is a topic prolific of discussion in the journalism of the 
day. The subject is a broad one, for your millionaire 
is, after all, a human being, and any discussion of him 
must then be as broad and far reaching and all embrac- 
ing as human nature. If we were to give free scope to 
the debate on millionaires, which it would be one of the 
simplest things in the world to set going in the Forest 
AND STREAM, there would be left no room for the con- 
tributors who want to tell us of their moose and trout, 
adventures and misadventures—things which are much 
more worth while writing about and reading about. The 
millionaire as a game preserve promoter is a legitimate 
subject of discussion; or rather, it should be, since the 
game preserve, by whomever owned, is one of the live 
topics of the day in the sportsmen’s special field; and a 
consideration of the pros and the cons should prove not 
only interesting but suggestive and instructive. 


Tuat is a simple, cheap, practicable and readily pro- 
vided fish saver which Dr. Henshall has devised and 
described in our fishing columns. It is so simple and 
ready-to-hand that it deserves, and doubtless will have, 
general adoption in the irrigation districts. 


—_ 
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The Posts of the Fur Trade. 


OF ihe old posts of the American fur trade which once 
dotted the banks of the Missouri, the Platte, and other 
of our western rivers and lakes, few traces now remain. 
One may turn over in a hotel at Mackinac the account 
books of the Astor traffic in that portion of the then 
Northwest, and at other points in the far West the rem- 
nant of a log stockade or tumble-down building, once 
part of an old trading post, may still-be found. But the 
march of settlement, the competition of private traders, 
and the disappearance of game long ago relegated the 
distinctive posts of the fur trade to the oblivion of desue- 
tude, as they broke the monopoly of the traffic itself. 

It is only north of the forty-ninth parallel, where the 
fur trade is yet largely under corporate control, that its 
trading posts still constitute, as they did a hundred years 
ago, the centers of commerce and industry of great dis- 
tricts. Time moves slowly in that region; and though 
in recent years the tide of immigration has in its southern 
portion wrought many changes, in the north the posts 
still stand much as they were when the long struggle 
between the Northwest Fur Company and the company 
of adventurers from England trading into Hudson’s Bay 
ended by coalition in 1821. 

At that date the posts of the fur trade had been scat- 
tered throughout the northern quarter of the continent, 
and as they were then, so in greater part they are to-day. 
The requisitions for the trade of this year repeat those 
made when Samuel Hearne set forth from Fort Fond du 

c to reach the Frozen Sea, and Mackenzie wandered 
out from Fort Chipewyan to explore the great river that 
bears his name. ‘The staples of the Indian trade are still 
the same. The red man brings to the post his winter 
catch of marten and beaver and musquash, and gets in 
return strouds and cotton cloth and beads and ammuni- 
tion. But he knows better now the value of his furs, 
and is no longer willing to pay for his trade musket by 
piling up beaver skins beside its barrel until they are 
level with the muzzle. ; 

The necessities of transportation had, of course, first 
consideration in the location of the posts of the fur 
trade. In the early days of the traffic, practically all 
transport was by water. Forts and factories were built 
on the sea coast; for the receipt of goods and the ship- 
ment of furs by sea greatly simplified the problem of 
transportation. It was easier to let the Indians bring 
their furs down the rivers to the coast than for the 
traders to push inland. After a time, however, supplies 
found their way by boat and canoe through the Great 
Lakes, and thence into the interior by river and stream. 
The English company no longer confined its operations 
te the shores of Hudson’s Bay, but using its factories 
there largely as depots, forwarded its supplies . thence 
westward and northward by lake and waterway to the 
Rockies and the far-away banks of the Athabasca and 
Great Slave Lake. The heights of land were portaged— 
the goods unloaded and carried by the boatmen from the 
head of one stream to that of another, and the boats 
then dragged or carried over, to be launched anew. 

Inevitably the process was a slow one. Owing to the 
vast distances traversed, goods destined for the far 
western and northern posts were» two and sometimes 
three years in transit. Reaching the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay in August or early September, they lay in the depots 
there until the ice left the rivers in the ensuing spring. 
Then they began their inland journey, following the 
courses of the rivers entering the bay, to reach in the 
autumn the posts on Lake. Winnipeg. There they re- 
mained during another winter, when they’ were again 
started westward and northward; a part finding lodg- 
ment among the posts along the route, and the remain- 
der again stored in the larger forts further to the 
north for distribution during the following year to the 
remoter posts and qutposts. 

Limited thus to water transport, the posts of the 
fur trade were located primarily with a view to their 
accessibility by boat and.canoe, strategic position be- 
ing, of course, assured. They stand, therefore, for 
the most part, on the second or lower bank of lake and 
stream, though not infrequently they are perched on 
the loftier outer bank, with a view of long_river reaches 
and wide stretches of forest and plain. Briefly, they 
may be described as collections of wooden buildings 
grouped together in square or oblong form, and sur- 
rounded by stockades of hewn logs. In the far north, 
however, this defense is frequently: lacking; while in 
the southern portions of -the territory it. was, until 
comparatively recent years, stout and lofty, and so 
reinforced by bastions as to suggest a military strong- 
hold rather than a peaceful trading establishment. 

This difference was, of course, chiefly: due to the 
exigencies of the trade. In the prairie region, extend- 
ing from the forty-ninth parallel to the sub-Arctic 
forest north of the north branch of the Saskatchewan, 
traffic was with Indians of the plains. These were 
predatory, horse-riding, buffalo-hunting tribes, war- 
ring with each other and fairly supplied through free- 
traders from the American side of the line, with mod- 
ern weapons of precision. And though the Hudson’s 
Bay Company dwelt on fairly amicable terms with 
them, the Indians finding it to their interest to permit 
the maintenance of trading posts among them, peace 
could not always be relied upon. It sometimes hap- 
pened that Cree, or Blackfoot, or Stony insisted upon 
a credit which could not be given him, or thought him- 
self cheated in a trade, or became possessed with a 
wild desire to acquire the white man’s goods without 
an equivalent in furs and robes. In this event, and 
especially when a small quantity of spirits was dis- 
tributed after a general barter of robes, the protection 
of a stout stockade was essential to the maintenance 
of the fur trade. 

In the north, however, the tribes were less warlike 
and dangerous. They were largely wood Indians, 
without horses, and practically inaccessible to other 
traders than those of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Their supply of firearms was only that which the com- 
pany chose to give, and was limited to the single-bar- 


teled trade musket of short range. They hunted the 
moose, bear and reindeer, fished in the rivers and 
lakes, and ‘trapped the smaller fur-bearing animals. 

As game was scarcer than in the plain country, and 
the Indians were always improvident, it often happened 
that the fur company had to tide them over a hard 
winter from its own stores, giving them gratuitously 
the very provisioris it had purchased from them in 
the summer. The relations between the two were thus 
more friendly, and the Indians more dependent than 
in the plains. In consequence, the wooden palisade 
about the northern posts of the fur trade, and espe- 
cially the smaller outposts, were sometimes omitted; 
and, though they generally appear, their utility is rather 
to isolate the little garrison and prevent pilfering than 
for defense. 


The stockades are usually made of stout logs, placed 
horizontally or upright in the ground, with projecting 
bastions at each corner, though in a few of the larger 
posts in the south they are built partly or wholly of 
stone. The term “fort,” generally applied to the posts 
of the fur trade, is especially applicable to these lat- 
ter, which, at a distance, present much of the appear- 
ance of the old-time military fortification. The high 
walls are pierced with loopholes and embrasures, the 
heavy, two-story turrets project sufficiently to give an 
enfilading fire, and a wooden gallery extending about 
the inside of the walls, affords standing room for rifle- 
men. Another name often used interchangeably with 
forts and posts and houses to denote the stations of 
the trade, is that of “factories,” which, however, ap- 
plies more strictly to the receiving posts on the coast, 
notably to those on the south and west shores of 
Hudson’s Bay. 

Inside the stockade, facing the gateway, and occupy- 
ing the center of the inclosure, generally stands the 
residence of the factor or trader in charge. and of the 
clerks and upper class of employes. The building is 
usually a substantial two-story structure, roomy and 
comfortably furnished. In it is held the officers’ mess, 
and whatever of social life there is in the post may be 
said to transpire there. Here the passing stranger is 
entertained, the meager budget of local and foreign 
news discussed, the little hoard of books and newspa- 
pers kept, and the indoor games and pastimes indulged in. 

In summer, at the larger posts, it is likely to be the 
scene of much bustle and excitement, due to the enter- 
tainment of offers from other posts en route in charge 
of boat brigades. But in winter, when the snow lies 
deep within the stockade, and trade is almost sus- 
pended, and the daily routine becomes largely a matter 
of form, the little community is driven back upon its 
own resources for enjoyment. It is then that books 
and papers and music become serious occupations, and 
that anything which may break the monotony of daily 
life arid offer a new experience is eagerly sought. 

Ranged about the palisade, and facing in to form a 
hollow square, stand the other buildings of the post— 
the trading-shop, the goods and fur warehouses, the 
houses of the men, etc. They are substantial struc- 
tures, built of logs and hand-sawn lumber, with roofs 
generally of the pavilion shape. The trade-room, the 
object of deepest interest to the stranger, differs little 
in appearance from the general, store on our western 
frontier. Upon its shelves are found all the staple 
articles of the Indian trade—blankets, clothes of all 
colors, capotes, bright handkerchiefs, beads, fire- 
steels and fish hooks, steel traps, canoe awls, needles, 
paint, etc. From the rafters hang kettles, tin and iron 
ware, and other commodities likely to be required by 
the red man. In the posts in the prairie country guns 
used to be largely kept in stock; and in later years, 
owing to the competition of free-traders, a consider- 
able trade was done in magazine arms. In the north, 


_however, traffic in these weapons has always been dis- 


couraged, primarily for the better protection of game, 
but also to diminish the possibility of formidable at- 
tack. 


In all the posts there is a large trade in tea, the 
consumption of which in the territory under the in- 
fluence of the fur company is enormous, in one de- 
partment alone exceeding one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds annually. Tobacco also figures largely in 
the yearly requisitions, mostly in the shape of manu- 
factured plug, which the Indians and half-breeds cut 
fine and mix with the bark of the gray willow in smok- 
ing. Liquors are sold in considerable quantities at 
the posts contiguous to white settlements; but in the 
remoter districts their sale is practically prohibited, 
and in no case are they given the Indians in exchange 
for furs. 

Formerly, along th: southern line of posts, in the 
prairie country, a small quantity of spirits was issued 
at the conclusion of a trade for robes in which a con- 
siderable body of Indians took part; though then only 
on condition that it should be “drunk off the premises,” 
that is, at a distance of a mile or more from the post. 
Moreover, knowledge born of long experience, that 
the red man would inevitably demand a further sup- 
ply, always led to a resolute bolting of gates against 
his return. 

The custom was, however, regarded as a nuisance 
by the fur company. It was continued chiefly to retain 
a trade in robes which, without it, would have gone 
to the free-traders, always ready to supply liquors 
when the ordinary articles of traffic proved unattrac- 
tive. What a nuisance it was will appear from an inci- 
dent related by an officer in charge at Fort Pelly. It 
seems that his predecessor at the post had on several 
occasions yielded to the importunities of the Indians, 
and violated the rule against furnishing a second sup- 
ply of spirits. When the new officer attempted to put 
the prohibition into force, an attack was promptly 
made upon the post, continued in desultory fashion 
for three days, during which business was entirely sus- 
pended, and the exposed portions of the houses riddled 
with bullets. 

In the old days of the fur trade, as it still is in the 
more northerly and remote posts, trade was wholly 
a matter of barter, so many furs for so much goods. 

The unit of computation was the “castor,” a beaver 
skin, which seldom exceeded two English shillings in 


value. By this standard all payment for services was 
made, and the prices of all other furs were governed. 
Thus the Indian paid for his six-shilling blanket three 
beavers, and received for his Rocky Mountain sable, 
say, from twenty to thirty beavers. Visiting the trad- 
ing shop, he handed over his skins to the trader, who 
separated them into piles, and placed the valuation 
upon’ each. If the red man had sixty beavers’ worth 
he was given sixty little pieces of wood representing 
the number of castors. With these, when his debt for 
advances was paid, he proceeded to supply his wants, 
never stopping until his last wooden coin was ex- 
pended. 

But while this system of barter still obtains through- 
out the larger part of the fur company’s domain, in a 
rapidly increasing number of posts, the dollar is be- 
coming the recognized medium of exchange, supersed- 
ing the promissory notes of the corporation. These 
notes, with which business was formerly transacted 
with the whites and half-breeds at the posts along 
the borders of civilization, were redeemable by bills 
of exchange drawn at sixty days’ sight on the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in London. They were of several 
denominations, from one shilling to five pounds. were 
about the size of a half sheet of letter paper, and were 
known euphoniously as “Hudson’s Bay blankets.” As 
they were readily redeemed in gold at Fort Garry, and 
were more easily carried than coin, they enjoyed a 
popularity quite equal to our own greenbacks. 

It may be said to the credit of the fur company that 
only the best goods are sold at its posts, and that on 
many articles the margin of profit is so small as at 
times to wholly disappear. In the old days, when the 
company came into more direct competition with its 
American rivals along the line of the Missouri, the 
selling prices of the latter, as compared with the cost 
prices, were about six times greater than those fixed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s tariff. That the 
profits of its traffic have in many years been enor- 
mous the heavy dividends paid, and the addition to 
capital stock under which they have been covered up, 
bear ample witness. But in considering the wide dif- 
ference in the price paid by the Indian, say, on Great 
Slave Lake, for his blankets and tobacco and those re- 
ceived for his furs in London, it is well to remember 
the toil and hardship of those who took the blanket to 
market, and that seven years often elapse before the 
return to London of the skins for which it was bar- 
tered. 


Moreover, in the purchase of furs and the sale of 
goods, every Indian receives the same treatment. In 
every district there is one fixed price for all commo- 


dities. No Indian ever got more for his furs or pays 
less for his supplies than the tariff directs. If 
he is an expert hunter and trapper, he may re- 


ceive a present, after his furs are traded, sometimes 
up to the value of fifty skins. Occasionally, too, pres- 
ents are made to keep the Indians true to their alle- 
giance, especially in the southern part of the terri- 
tory, where the competition of the independent traders 
is strong. But in no case does one Indian get more 
for his furs than another. 

It not infrequently happens, however, that the prices 
paid for certain furs is arbitrarily cut down far below 
their intrinsic value. On the theory of preserving the 
goose that lays the golden eggs, a close watch is kept 
by the officers of the various districts for indications 
of failure in the. supply of any fur. If the number of 
marten or fisher or silver fox skins traded during the 
present year proves much smaller than that of last 
year, the price of these furs is promptly reduced, and 
the Indian trapper encouraged to hunt something else 
by a corresponding increase of price. The fisher and 
martens thus have a chance to recuperate, the com- 
pany rotating its crops in this fashion, like a wise 
farmer. But this is by the way. 

Ordinarily the trade room in a post is without spe- 
cial protection from attack; though in some of the 
forts in the plain country the approach to it was, in 
the earlier days, so contrived as to prevent surprise 
by any considerable body of Indians during a trade. 
Only a few Indians were admitted at a time. Loop- 
holes in the walls and ceiling were so arranged as to 
permit firing upon the hostile braves from different 
directions; and the room was cut off by bolts and bars 
from the rest of the establishment. But with the 
progress of settlement, and the gradual civilization of 
the plain tribes, this danger has disappeared, and the 
trade rooms are now as accessible as any country store. 

Next to the trading shop comes the warehouses con- 
taining the goods from England and elsewhere, in- 
tended for the fur trade. A peculiarity of these pack- 
ages is their uniform weight, which ranges from eighty 
to one hundred pounds, the average being, perhaps. 
ninety pounds. The adoption of this standard weight 
is due to the numerous “portages” which occur on all 
the routes of transport, across which, frequently for 
considerable distances, the packages have to be carried 
on the shoulders of the boatmen. Each man carries 
two of these “inland pieces,” as they are called, sup- 
porting them by a broad leather strap passing under 
them and about the forehead of the bearer. Neces- 
sarily, to withstand the frequent reshipments incident 
to the long inland journeys, the packages have to be 
stout, many of them being lined with zinc and bound 
with iron. The boats used in transport each carry 
seventy-five of these pieces; and the facility with which 
they are handled by the crews is little less than mar- 
velous, the boats being loaded and unloaded within five 
minutes. 

The fur warehouses follow in appearance those for 
the storage of goods, though they have a distinct 
odor of their own. From the ceilings hang beautiful 
warm-tinted masses of fur, of sable and fox, red, black 
and gray, destined to bring many a shining gold piece 
at the annual sales of the company in London. Fur 
skins lie piled in bales upon the floor, or in racks 


_along the wall; all that is visible being the raw hide 


flattened, with an inner lining of fur at the extremities. 
For the hunter merely strips the skin from the smaller 
fur-bearing animals, drawing it off like a glove, and 
permitting it to dry hide outward. 
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Many of the skins bear curious marks, Indian signs 
or letters scratched or painted on them, the hunter’s 
brand of ownership, or his greeting to the trader. 
Scattered among them are wolf skins with the grin- 
ning -heads still attached; dusty hides of black and 
brown and grizzly bears; moose and deer skins, and 
myriads of martens and fisher and beaver, of mink 
and musquash. In the early spring, before the ice has 
left the rivers, the workmen at the trading posts pack 
the furs into bales of eighty to one hundred pounds 
each, carefully covering them with rawhide. Later, 
when the ice gives way and the boats begin to move, 
they are shipped to the nearest depot fort, to find 
their way thence to the company’s house in London. 

With the houses of the lower employes, the list 
of buildings within the stockade is complete. Outside 
there are likely to be a few scattered structures, 
stables, a shop for the repair of boats, perhaps the 
cabin of boatmen or half-breed retainer. A vegetable 
garden may lie close to the walls, and a meadow slop- 
ing away to the waterside affords pasturage for horses. 
Above all rises the tapering pole bearing the flag of 
the fur trade with its singular motto: “Pro Pelle 
Cutem”—skin for skin. 

Isolate, lonely and remote as are these trading posts 
standing by lake and stream and marsh, to the trav- 
eler approaching them through long reaches of swamp 
and forest, or along ice-bound rivers, they seem suit- 
able havens of rest and content. And certainly they 
have thus far proved the only means through which 
the Indian population of the far north has been com- 
mercially benefited, and the products of that vast region 
turned to profitable account. But how much of priva- 
tion and hardship their establishment has cost is 
indicated by the names given some of them—Resolu- 
tion, Providence, Reliance, Good Hope—names sug- 
gestive of dreary marches through the wilderness, of 
long winters of famine and suffering, and of a daunt- 
less courage that never failed. 

The loneliness and monotony of life at some of the 
remoter posts, and the privation to which the win- 
tering agents are subjected, are, indeed, difficult to 
picture. Mail reaches some of them but once a year; 
and their nearest neighbors may be from one hundred 
to two hundred miles away. Life is as unvarying as 
it is in the rocky regions of Arabia. The landscape is 
always the same, the only change being from the gray- 
green of summer to the dead white of winter. For 
weeks not a strange face is seen, save, perhaps, some 
hungry Indian seeking food. The work of the post 
and its surroundings are precisely what they were in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. At many of the 
stations food is limited entirely to flesh and fish; at 
York Factory, for example, thousands of geese and 
ptarmigan and fish being dried or frozen, and stored 
away for winter use. At other posts flour is classed 
as a luxury; the few sacks annually allowed being care- 
fully hoarded and sparingly used. Vegetables, in many 
localities, cannot be successfully grown, and the cost 
of transport prevents the use of the canned article. 

At the most northerly station—on the Mackenzie 
River within the Arctic circle—the cold is so intense 
that axes have to be specially tempered lest they break 
when striking wood. At the posts on Hudson’s Bay, 
the spirit thermometer often indicates sixty-five de- 
grees below zero. Water has been known to freeze in 
a room heated by a red-hot stove. At old Fort Yukon 
the temperature was not infrequently seventy-two de- 
grees below zero; and at Fort Chipewyan, on Lake 
Athabasca, a thousand miles south of the Frozen Sea, 
the mean winter temperature is about twenty degrees 
below, or some thirty degrees colder than that of the 
citadel at Quebec. Churchill Factory, near Hudson’s 
Bay, is covered with snow during winter—which there 
lasts from mid-October to mid-June—to the depth of 
from six to ten feet. Before supplies of fuel were sent 
out from England, the wood available in the neigh- 
borhood permitted of only a single fire morning and 
evening. The remainder of the time the employes 
were forced to keep warm as best they could by exer- 
cising in the guard room in thick garments of fur. In 
summer, on the other hand, the mosquitoes and sand 
flies, in many localities, render outdoor life, save at 
midday, scarcely endurable. 


At most of the trading posts, however, the monotony 
of life is considerably modified by the observance of 
a daily routine of duties. At certain seasons, and espe- 
cially in the midwinter months, this routine often be- 
comes a mere formality, there being very little to do. 
Nevertheless, every employee is expected to be on 
duty, and the fact that he is generally results in finding 
something to engage his attentions. It also con- 
tributes to exact knowledge of the requirements and 
details of the fur trade, on the part of the employe, 
and to the strict economy with which it is conducted. 

This is further facilitated by the assignment of em- 
ployes to specified duties for long periods; an ap- 
prentice, for example, generally being sent to pass the 
first years of his service in the remoter northern posts, 
in order to learn the practical working of the Indian 
trade. His first duties are those of clerk, from which 
he is advanced to the accountant’s office, with, per- 
haps, further promotion to the charge of a small post 
as chief clerk. But in these positions he remains for 
fourteen years before he is admitted into the ranks of 
the “Fur Trade,” or “Wintering Partners,” which con- 
stitutes the directing class of employes in the field under 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Inevitably, with these 
years of training, he has acquired so thorough a 
knowledge of the details of the service, and is so 
identified with its tradition, as to be fully qualified for 
the charge of a district over which he is placed. For 
with posts dotted over an area one-third larger than 
that of the whole of Europe, it is indispensable for 
purposes of direction and supply that the territory 
should be divided into sections. 

In this division there are, first, four great depart- 
ments. The northern ¢omprises the country lying be- 
tween Hudson’s Bay and the Rocky Mountains; the 
southern, that between James’ Bay and Canada; the 
Montreal, the business of the Canadas, and the west- 
ern, the country west of the Rocky Mountains. The 
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depots to which supplies are sent to be distributed to 
the smaller posts are for the first department, York 
Factory, on Hudson’s Bay; for the second, Moose 
Factory on the southern shores of the same bay; for 
the third Montreal, and for the fourth Victoria, on 
the west coast. In recent years, however, the routes 
of transport have greatly changed, the larger part of 
the supplies once passing through Hudson’s Bay, now 
going through Canada and the United States; a condi- 
tion which has made Winnipeg and Norway House, at 
the head of Lake Winnipeg, great centers of distribu- 
tion for the fur trade. 

The four great departments are, in turn, divided into 
fifty-three districts, each with its depot and directing 
office, and these again into one hundred and fifity- 
three minor establishments, factories, houses, forts, 
posts and outposts. Owing to the vastness of the 
territory under the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, these posts are necessarily widely separated, the 
intervening space varying from fifty to three hundred 
miles. Indeed, were the scheme applied to this coun- 
try, the inhabitants of each State would have about 
three posts at which to trade. 

While the collection of fur skins throughout the 
company’s domain is made during the autumn and 
winter months, summer is the busy season for the 
occupants of the trading posts. The transportation 
of goods to the various districts, the concentration of 
furs at the depots, and tie collection of provisions for 
the ensuing winter there leaves the employes little 
occasion to complain of the loneliness and monotony 
of their existence. H. M. Rosinson. 


My First Experience Over Decoys. 


Tue first day of March dawned bright, clear and 
warm. The snow on the hills under the strong rays 
of the sun was rapidly melting, and the ice in the 
river pushed out by heavy freshets was fast breaking 
up. In the cove a large hole had opened at the mouth 
of the Croton River, offering a tempting place to decoy 
the wily black duck and tough old sheldrake into the 
range of shot. In this region one must make the best 
of such a day, for they are few and far between. Every 
condition has to be perfect or the duck hunter will, as 
a general rule, return empty handed. 

The “Veteran,” whom the reader must recognize as 
my much respected daddy, had surmised during the 
winter that a good day might turn up in March, and 
as this was to be my first experience shooting over 
decoys on the ice, preparations for a trip to the Cove 
had been commenced some time before. Our duck 
boat was thoroughly overhauled, and the decoys 
painted and repaired, so that if the right sort of a day 
came, we would be all ready without any delays. 

I had done some field shooting, killed a few deer in 
the North Woods, and also shot a good many pigeons 
from traps, and, by the way, I-think this latter sport 
entails less cruelty than any other, for seldom or 
never does a bird escape wounded, but never as yet 
had I experienced the pleasures and excitements of 
shooting over decoys. While I do not approve of late 
spring shooting after the birds are mated, I see no 
more harm in killing a few ducks early in March than 
shooting them in the fall. 

For sometime I had been anxious to secure a speci- 
men of the buff-breasted merganser, which I wanted 
to mount and add to a collection. The Veteran told 
me I would be pretty sure of obtaining a shot at one 
that morning; he also added that these old green- 
headed rakes were fast flyers, coming like bullets on to 
the decoys, and it would take a careful and well-aimed 
charge of shot to bring one down. 

Shortly after breakfast, guns and ammunition ready, 
we started off, our hopes high in expectation of the 
morning’s shoot. A walk of three-quarters of a mile 
or so up the railroad track brought us to Crawbucky 
Point, a sandy piece of land that jutted out into the 
Cove. Here our two men were to meet us, and cross- 
ing over to the back we soon perceived them at the 
upper end with boats and decoys waiting our arrival. 
It took but a few minutes to don the white caps and 
jackets, and then the Veteran and I got in one of the 
duck boats and rowed out in the hole to find a good 
place, while the men followed with the other boat and 
decoys. 

A light breeze ruffled the waters of the hole, which 
was of very wide extent, probably a quarter of a mile. 
Each moment it increased in size, for the heavy cur- 
rent pouring in from the Croton River was steadily 
pushing the ice southward. 

Finally we succeeded in selecting a good spot on 
the south side of the hole, where the ice was massed 
and more compact, then in other places. Shoving the 
boat in alongside of a large cake that protruded be- 
yond the main body of ice, we prepared for the morn- 
ing’s shoot. While the men were setting out the de- 
coys, we put up the screen, and settled ourselves 
comfortably in the boat. The Veteran placed me in 
the bow, while he lay in the stern, and this meant, of 
course, that I was to have first crack at anything 
which should come along. The decoys arrayed in front 
of us presented a very lifelike appearance and were cal- 
culated to deceive the most wary of ducks. 

The men now rowed off to some distance from our 
hiding place, while we crouched low in the boat and 
awaited events. Probably fifteen minutes had elapsed 
when suddenly the Veteran, who had been keeping a 
sharp lookout in every direction, said, “Mark left! 
Here come two ducks.” A wave of excitement swept 
over me at his words, and I gripped the gun closer 
and peered out by the screen toward the west. There, 
coming swiftly and silently toward us, were two black 
specks in the distance. “Get ready,” came the order 
from the Veteran, and cocking the gun I slowly pushed 
the muzzle up to the edge of the screen. My heart 


thumped furiously, and certainly if ever a person had 
an attack of “buck fever,” I was afflicted at that mo- 
ment with what might be termed “duck fever.” Nearer 
and nearer came the two dark specks, gradually shap- 
ing themselves into a pair of sturdy black ducks. Now 
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they were just outside the decoys, now hovering direct- 
ly over them. “Shoot!” cried the Veteran. Bang, 
bang, went both barrels of the 12-gauge, but to my 
chagrin and amazement the birds, untouched, raised 
higher about to dart off, when two sharp reports rang 
out behind me, and down came both ducks, striking 
the water with a loud splash! I had been too hasty 
and made a most beautiful “Dutch dotible,” while the 
Veteran scored a clean kill with right and left. 

After picking up the birds, the men who had come 
over to where we were, moved the decoys closer to us, 
for the current had drifted us some distance away from 
them, and everything arranged once more, we began 
watch, hoping that we would obtain such another 
chance at a pair of duskies. The warm sun beating 
down upon us, and the water stirred by a gentle breeze 
lapping softly against the side of the boat, produced 
a drowsy and comfortable sensation. 

Happening to glance over toward Crawbucky, when 
taking a look around, I noticed one of our men ges- 
ticulating wildly on the beach, and evidently shouting 
something to us, and then without warning, except for 
a whirr and whistle of wings, by shot a flock of seven 
or eight sheldrake on our right-hand side. The Vet- 
eran seized his gun and four barrels quickly followed 
them, but failed to bring any down, for a right-handed 
shot is always a hard one, and the birds coming up 
from behind, had taken us unawares. 

Shortly after this we espied far in the distance an- 
other flock of “shellers.” As they flew up toward the 
meadow creeks in the upper end of the Cove, they 
suddenly veered in their course and came directly for 
our decoys. As they drew closer I perceived they were 
led by a large drake in full plumage. Here was my 
chance to obtain the specimen I had so wanted to pro- 
cute. On theyeame like bullets shot from a gun, and 
when within range I raised up and fired at the old 
leader of the flock. But, alas! I had been too slow in 
shooting, and instead of firing when he was coming 
straight into the decoys, I waited until he swung off 
to the right and the shot struck harmlessly several feet 
behind him. The second barrel proved of no avail, 
and away sailed the flock unscathed. This was dis- 
couraging to say the least, and much disgusted with 
my bad shooting, I doubted at the time whether I 
could have hit a barn door had it come flying by. But 
the sight of swift, scudding ducks sailing on to decoys 
seen for the first time, is liable to upset the equilibrium 
of one’s nervous system. It did mine, at any rate! “I 
guess you are a little excited,” said the Veteran, “but 
you may get one yet, so don’t be discouraged.” 

No more ducks showing up for some time, we de- 
cided to move, and hailing the men, we picked up our 
decoys and crossed over to the west side of the hole, 
which had by this time broadened out into a small 
lake. 

No sooner had we become fixed in our new position 
than a pair of young drake sheldrakes put in an ap- 
pearance, lighting among the decoys. “Now is your 
chance,” whispered the Veteran. “Give it to them in 
the water, and maybe you'll kill one.” So taking care- 
ful aim at the nearest bird I fired, and placed five or 
six shot in the head of a decoy! But the second bar- 
rel worked better, and I knocked the duck down as he 
jumped, while the Veteran doubled the other up, and 
we secured the pair. At last, after many futile at- 
tempts, I managed to kill one duck. “It may be good 
practice to shoot at decoys,” said the Veteran, “but 
if you give many more a dose like that we won’t have 
any left.” And those shot in that old wooden decoy’s 
head have been a standing joke ever since. 

Later a single sheldrake flew by on the outside of 
the flock, offering a hard cross shot, but his career 
was stopped short by a charge of shot from the Vet- 
eran’s trusty fowling piece. 

It was now rather late in the morning, and as no 
more ducks seemed to be moving and the inner man 
was crying out for the noonday meal, we decided ‘to 
pick up and go home. The men came over from Craw- 
bucky and in a few minutes the decoys were all tucked 
snugly away in their boat. 

Rowing ashore, we counted our bag and found: it 
consisted of one pair of black ducks and three shel- 
drakes. - The former were, of course, worth a dozen of 
the latter, for a “sheller,” as far as eating goes, is any- 
thing but appetizing, and requires the same method of 
cooking as does a loon, graphically described by an 
Irishman, who said, “Put your burd in the pot with a 
couple o’ bricks settin’ on him, an’ bile him till the 
bricks is soft, an’ he’ll be done, oi’ll bet!” 

So ended my first duck shoot over decoys. Certainly 
our bag was far from a large one, and to those who 
have killed fifty and one hundred birds in a day, five 
ducks will probably seem a very small amount of game. 
But, then, the shooting does not include all the pleas- 
ures of such a trip, and our beautiful surroundings, 
combined with the perfect weather, doubly repaid 
us. The blue mountains and brown hills, here and 
there dotted with a patch of lingering snow; the white, 
glittering ice broken by the dark waters of the hole, 
and the clear, warm spring air, all tended to add great- 
ly to the pleasures of the morning. Although I failed 
to secure the old green-headed drake, yet every minute 
had been filled with intense enjoyment, and we are only 
hoping that this spring will bring us such another day, 
when we can again try our luck duck shooting in the 
Cove. CAMILLA, 


Long Island Ducks. 


Bayport, L. I., March @—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The spring duck shooting commenced here last week in 
good style, several bags of from 25 to 50 broadbills being 
reported. Guide Will Brown in one day got 71. There 
are more ducks in the Bay than have ever been seen at 
this season of the year. Geese and brant are coming in 
in good numbers, though I have heard of very few of 
them being shot. There ought to be some good shooting 
after the last three days’ storm. Henry STOKEs. 


All ‘communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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Fun! 


It was in the restaurant at the Sportsmen’s Show in 
New York. Smoke from three post-prandial cigars curled 
above the small coffees. Archer, the still-life and wild 
game artist; Brown, who writes about angling, and Bris- 

. tol, the insurance man who has fished from Idaho to 
Labrador, were swapping yarns. 

“Slept in the snow at Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming: like it 
better than British Columbia,” drawled the artist. 

“Slept in the water on a ‘mesh’ beside Bottom Brook 
in Newfoundland,” added Brown. 

“That’s nothin’!” chirped Bristol. “Listen. When I 
lived at St. Paul, I went a-fishing with three members 
of the Minnesota Four Hundred. It was after sundown 
when we arrived at a railroad station sixty miles in the 
woods; but the smart member of our. party ‘knew the 
way’ to the lake and our camp, which had already been 
established by a guide, who waited there. We hired the 
one two-seated wagon in all that’ region, and started. 
The smart fellow chose the wrong fork in the road, four 
miles out. We drove until eleven o'clock, flushed a log 
‘shack,’ pounded on the door, and asked for beds. 

“*Been a cleanin’ up an’ no beds fixed,’ growled the 
frowsy owner of the house. ‘Keep on this road an’ you'll 
strike the county poorhouse. Only three miles!’ 

“We reached the poorhouse after midnight. The over- 
seer swore at us for waking him. 

“*This ain’t no hotel: paupers live here, an’ we’re just 
a runnin’ over! But if ye wanter stay in our ole barn, 
mebbe ye kin lose ther muskeeters !’ 

“We unharnessed and hitched the horses to a tree, and 
‘went to bed.’ Found two bins of oats and laid down 
on them. The smart driver removed his shoes, and the 
mosquitoes held a mass meeting around his feet. Finally 
a foraging rat nipped him and he ‘sat up.’ It was pitch 
dark; he could hear the rats running about, and the 
snores of two of our party. Then he remarked: 

“‘And they call this fun!’” B. 





Royal Hunting. 


Brussels Correspondence New York Tribune. 


Huntinc, which from time immemorial has been the 
favorite pastime of royalty, is to-day even more per- 
haps than in bygone ages the distinctive sport of kings. 
Nor is this surprising. When the monotonous routine 
of their daily life is taken into consideration—the end- 
less chain of court functions, receptions, banquets and 
visits—what more natural than that crowned heads 
should seek relaxation in the noble sport which has 
been the special prerogative of their forefathers for 
centuries? The keenest of royal sportsmen at present 
are Emperor Francis Joseph, Emperor William, King 
Carlos of Portugal, King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
and Prince Nicholas of Montenegro. 

Emperor Francis Joseph is passionately fond of 
chamois hunting, the dangers of which have always 
fascinated him from the days of his early youth. The 
Emperor generally indulges in his favorite sport in the 
neighborhood of Ischl, the heart of the Austrian Tyrol. 
The Hapsburg sovereign is accompanied on his expedi- 
tions by only two or three princes of the imperial fam- 
ily. Intent on hunting only for the pleasure it affords 
in itself, Francis Joseph’s shooting parties take place 
in the simplest manner possible, and are divested of all 
outward show and mise-en-scéne. With an alpenstock 
in hand and a gun over his shoulder, the Emperor 
leaves his shooting box at Gansgebirge, where he has 
spent the night, at 4 A. M., and often spends the entire 
day in the mountains, only returning late at night. 
Francis Joseph is a capital shot, and rarely misses the 
chamois springing from rock to rock. When the Em- 
peror gives a shooting party in honor of a brother 
sovereign, it is either in the preserves of Karapanesa 
or in the forests neighboring to the shooting box at 
Korisserdo. On such occasions the Emperor and his 
guests each goes his own way, starting at daybreak, 
and hunts the whole day quite alone. As a rule, the 
Austrian Emperor’s shooting parties last three or four 
days. The Emperor is never present at hunting parties 
given in honor of official persons and diplomats, it be- 
ing the master of the hounds who presides on such 
occasions in the Emperor’s name. 

Emperor William is a perfect fanatic in the matter 
of sport, and is an excellent shot, notwithstanding the 
fact that he cannot use his left arm. He shoots, as a 
rule, with very light guns, which he can easily hold in 
one hand. The Emperor’s favorite hunting grounds 
are in the royal forests of Kénig’s Wusterhausen, near 
Berlin, in the Griinwald and Springe. William II. is 
generally accompanied on his expeditions by his aides- 
de-camp, by the grand marshal of the court and by 
the grand master of hunts. The Emperor always wears 
a short shooting jacket of gray material, this being 
one of the few occasions when he dons civilian attire. 
According to official statistics, the Kaiser has shot 
33.976 head of game during the last twenty-five years, 
the following being the itemized list of his victims: 
Two buffaloes, 7 elk, 3 reindeer, 3 bears, 1,022 wild 
animals of various kinds, 2,189 deer,- 121 chamois, 
16,188 hares, 674 rabbits, 9,643 pheasants, 54 heathcocks, 
4 woodcocks, 95 grouse, 20 foxes, 56 wild ducks, 604 
cormorants, 680 roe deer and 581 head of game not 
classified. 

Notwithstanding his poor physique, King Victor Em- 
manuel, like his father, King Humbert, is an enthusias- 
tic sportsman, and is particularly fond of hunting in the 
Valley of Aosta. The King’s other favorite shooting 
haunts are at Ceresole and the southern Alpine dis- 
tricts, where game is very abundant. On one occasion, 
while chamois hunting with his father, Victor Emman- 
uel, then Prince of Naples, and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi nearly lost their lives in the Valley of Gesso; 
in November, 1897, they were overtaken by a snow- 
storm and almost frozen to death, being obliged to 
spend the night in a small chalet exposed to the blast 
of the storm. But neither this nor other dangerous 
experiences have lessend the King’s love for sport. In 
winter time, whenever he finds the opportunity and 
leisure, he leaves Rome to shoot boar in the Abruzzi. 
At Castelporciane, some twelve miles from Rome, as 
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many as two hundred boars have been shot in one day 
by the King and his party. 

The present Czar’s favorite shooting grounds are at 
‘Gatschina and at Tsarskoe Selo, near St. Petersburg. 
Nicholas II. also shoots in the wild districts of the 
. Blalowiege forests, near Minsk; on such occasions the 
imperial sportsman and his guests make an early start, 
generally at 8 A. M., and take luncheon in the forest, 
to return only late at night. Rolling kitchens, similar 
to those used in the French Army, are taken on these 
expeditions; in this manner a sumptuous meal can be 
provided for the royal party at a few minutes’ notice; 
for, unlike the German and Austrian Emperors, Nicho- 
las II. does not like to “rough it.” A table is set in 
the open air, the Czarina being seated next to her 
husband, while the guests take their seats according 
to the strictest rules of etiquette. Buffalo hunting is 
the best sport afforded in the imperial Russian pre- 
serves, but as the race is almost extinct these animals 
are hunted only every third year. Last year over a 
hundred were shot; of these, the finest weighed twelve 
hundred pounds, and was brought down by the Czar 
himself. The female buffaloes are never shot, and in 
winter are driven into large parks, where they breed. 
Next to these buffaloes the finest big game in Russia 
is the Blalowiege deer; the Czar and his party shot 
four hundred of these animals within a week last 
autumn. 

King Carlos’s achievements as a sportsman have 
been too recently commented upon to be repeated. 
While visiting President Loubet a few weeks ago at 
Rambouillet, the Portuguese sovereign easily proved 
himself the best shot among reigning royalties of to- 
day. The King has shot over every royal preserve in 
Europe, but he is particularly partial to Rambouillet, 
where he first made a reputation for himself as a skill- 
ful marksman in October, 1895, at a shooting party 
given in his honor by President Faure. The King took 
three thousand cartridges with him on that occasion, 
and during the course of the day brought down 750 
head of game, among them being 13 deer and 633 
pheasants. 

M. Emile Loubet may be likened to his royal con- 
temporaries in his love for sport. Although left- 
handed, he is a capital shot. He prefers, as a rule, to 
go out shooting with his favorite dog. But at times 
the President gives official shooting parties, either at 
Rambouillet or Marly; as, for instance, during the visit 
of the Russian grand dukes in 1900, when 748 head of 
game were shot at Rambouillet during a day. 

President Loubet thus follows the tradition set by 
preceding heads of State in France. Nearly all the 
French kings were keen sportsmen, beginning with 
Charlemagne, Francis I., Henri II., Henri IV., Louis 
XIII., Louis XIV., Louis XV., Napoleon I., Charles 
X. and Napoleon III. While M. Thiers was a poor 
shot, Marshal MacMahon, M. Grévy, M. Carnot, M. 
Casimir-Périer and M. Faure worthily continued the 
example set by their royal predecessors. 








Glatural History. 
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Some Queer Notions. 


Our respected ancestors had some queer notions in 
regard to natural history. Old Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his “Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,” 
discusses many of these. “That a brock or badger 
hath the legs on one side shorter than on the other,” 
»he says, “though an opinion perhaps not very ancient, 

is yet very general.” This belief was received not 
only by theorists, but by most of those who had daily 
opportunity to behold and hunt them; yet Sir Thomas 
could not accept this belief, because it seemed “no 
easy affront into reason, and generally repugnant unto 
the course of nature.’ Wherever he looked he saw 
that the limbs of animals on the opposite sides of their 
bodies were of the same length and number, and that 
none of them had an odd leg. One would think that 
the question might have been put beyond cavil by sim- 
ply measuring the limbs of the animal; but perhaps 
they never thought of that. 
_ The worthy knight, however, could accept the basil- 
isk, though it does not seem that he ever saw one, and 
did not question its power to kill by “inflicting its 
eye,” as old Dr. Parr would have expressed it, upon 
its enemy. And why not? “For if plagues or pestilen- 
tial atoms have been conveyed in the air from different 
regions, if men at a distance have infected each other, 
if the shadows of some trees be noxious, if torpedoes 
deliver their opium at a distance and stupefy beyond 
themselves, we cannot reasonably deny,” he says, “that 
there may proceed from subtler seeds more agile 
emanations, which contemn those laws and invade at 
distance unexpected.” But there was a limit to the 
credulity of Sir Thomas; and as for the generation of 
the basilisk, that “it proceedeth from a cock’s egg 
hatched under a toad or a serpent,” he thought ‘it a 
conceit as monstrous as the brood itself. 

As to the salamander, there was great difference of 
opinion. Sir Thomas cites a number of high authori- 
ties, among them Aristotle, Nicauder, and Pliny, who 
expressed their belief that the animal was able to live 
in flames; but these were offset by the opinion of 
Sextius, Dioscorides and Galen, “that it endureth the 
fire awhile, but in continuance is consumed therein,” 
while Matthiolus affirmed that “he saw a salamander 
burned in a very short time.” This belief, the good 
old Norwich physician remarks, had been much pro- 
moted by stories of incombustible napkins and tex- 
tures which endureth fire, whose materials, he says, 
are called by the name of salamanders’ wool. To 
the simple apprehension of the common people of 
those days, the one fact seemed no more improbable 
than the other; but Sir Thomas points out that this 
substance cannot be salamanders’ wool, because this 
animal, “which is a kind of lizard, a qua corti- 
cated and depilous,” was not furnished with wool, fur, 


- 


or hair. Avery satisfactory argument, one would 
think. He goes on to say that it was a mineral sub- 
stance; “metaphorically so called’; and that as the 
heart of Germanicus and the great toe of Pyrrhus 
would not burn with the rest of their bodies, so “There 
are in the number of minerals some bodies incombus- 
tible.” The material in question was no doubt asbes- 
tos. To those who were not familiar with it, it seemed 
something very remarkable, on a footing with the 
flame-enduring salamander. We recall that the young 
printer, Benjamin Franklin, when he went over to Eng- 
land, took with him a purse made of asbestos, which 
purifies by fire. “Sir Hans Sloane heard of it,” says 
Franklin, in his autobiography, “came to see me and 
invited me to his house in Bloomsbury Square, showed 
me all his curiosities, and persuaded me to add that 
to the number, for which he paid me handsomely.” 

But not less remarkable was their belief in the 
amphisbena, a small serpent, which had two heads, 
one at each extreme, and which moved equally well in 
either direction; that the ostrich “digesteth iron’; 
that “there is but on phoenix in the world which, after 
many hundred years, burneth itself, and from the 
ashes thereof ariseth up another”; that the griffin “is 
a mixed and dubious animal, in the forepart resembling 
an eagle, and behind the shape of a lion, with erected 
ears, four feet, and a long tail’; that a kingfisher 
“hanged by the bill sheweth in what quarter the wind 
is by an occult and secret property, converting the 
breast to that point of the horizon from whence the 
wind doth blow”; that the age of the deer exceeds the 
average age of man, “in some the days of Nestor, and in 
others surmounting the years of Artephius or Methuse- 
lah”; that a bear “brings forth her young informous 
and unshapen, which she fashioneth after by licking 
them over”; that men weigh heavier dead than alive; 
that lampreys have nine eyes; and that only man 
“hath an erect figure, and for to behold and look up 
toward heaven,” whereas, Sir Thomas asserts that of 
all creatures, man is among the least able to look up, 
and that the contrary “is a conceit only fit for those 
that never saw the fish uranoscopus, which hath its 
eyes so placed that it looks -up directly to heaven, 
which man doth not, except he recline, or bend his 
head backward.” 

Sir Thomas Browne died in the year 1682, but long 
after his time popular beliefs not less preposterous 
than those he discussed were common. Gilbert White, 
the genial old naturalist of Selborne, relates that in 
his village in his day were living several persons who 
had been healed of rupture in their infancy by being 
passed through an ash tree ‘that had been cleft for 
that purpose. He believed that the deer is furnished 
with two spiracula, or breathing places, besides the 
nostrils. When deer, he says, are thirsty they plunge 
their noses, like some horses, very deep under the 
water while in the act of drinking, and continue them 
in that situation for a considerable time; but to obviate 
any inconveniency, they can open two vents, one at 
the inner corner of each eye, having a communication 
with the nose. Modern science has shown this to be 
incorrect. In White’s day many people believed that 
swallows, instead of migrating to southern climates in 
the autumn, clustered in round masses and threw 
themselves into ponds and rivers and hibernated in the 
mud at the bottom; and even so great a man as Dr. 
Johnson accepted this notion, and told Boswell that 
“a number of them conglomerate together, by flying 
round and round, and then all in a heap throw them- 
selves under water, and lie in the bed of a river.” In 
those days it was believed that the hand of a dead man 
would reduce swellings, and that the touch of the king 
would cure scrofula. 

All this is bad enough; but are we ever so much 
wiser, since it is still a wide-spread belief among us 
that a rabbit’s foot will bring good luck; that a hazel 
twig will point out underground fountains of water; 
that a horse chestnut carried in the pocket will keep 
away rheumatism; and that a dog’s howling in the 
street is a sure precursor of a speedy death? And so 
it ought to be, but it ought to be that of the dog. 

T. J. CHapman. 

[Does any one seriously believe that a horse chest- 
nut carried in the pocket will keep away rheumatism?] 





The Sparrow Hawk. 


(Falco sparverius.) 


THE animal world around us has its thoughts, its 
cares, its sorrows and its joys, the same as we of the 
“higher” grade. 

If we would know of these things as they relate to 
the humble forms we meet, we must carefully and hon- 
estly study their ways and mode of life. In doing this 
there is sure to be revealed to us another, a broader 
and more beautiful view of life, and a debt of sympa- 
thy will be evoked we had not before experienced, and 
in proportion as we get in tune and in harmony with 
these conditions, will the beautiful time spoken of be 
hastened, when “the lion and the lamb shall lie down 
together and a little child shall lead them.” 

An interesting instance which throws some light 
upon these facts and helps bear us out in the state- 
ments made, was observed by me one beautiful after- 
noon on the 31st of last July. 

I was reclining under a magnificent old elm on the 
banks of the Cedar River, near Charles City, Iowa, 
when my attention was attracted by the peculiar but 
well recognized cry of a sparrow hawk (Falco sparver- 
ius) in the tree overhead. On glancing up I perceived 
a male and female of this species in the extreme top of 
the tree. The male had a small green snake, and the 
female wanted it. They both mounted into the air a 
little ways, both apparently uttering sharp screeching 
cries, and came together, the female taking the snake 
in her claws, and then circling around a little, dove 
quickly into the hollow end of a broken limb a foot 
in diameter and — forty or fifty feet above the 
ground, that had been hollowed out and used by wood- 
peckers. ; al ee SS 
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The snake was taken in to the brood of young, which 
together with the mother bird, kept up the same sharp, 
a ery I had first heard uttered by the parent 

irds. 

The female went into the hollow and stayed perhaps 
a quarter of an hour, all the while the young keeping 
up their cries. During this time the male flew from 
his perch near the entrance to the hollow limb to an- 
other limb on the east part of the treetop. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the female flew 
out of a woodpecker’s hole perhaps four or five feet 
below where she entered, with the snake in her claws 
apparently untouched, and with the same screeching 
cry flew to her mate. For a little time she kept up this 
crying, as if telling of the difficulties and troubles she 
had in trying to feed the young. Very soon the male 
flew to a dead twig in the top of another tall tree five 
or six rods to the south. The female, still uttering 
her cries and holding the snake in her claws, very soon 
followed him, and then with the snake and occasional 
cries, flew back to the first tree and circled around 
the top a moment, and then, with cries continued, flew 
back with the snake to the south tree, from which. the 
male had just flown. Soon, however, he came back, 
and they were together there when I left off watching. 

CLEMENT L. WEBSTER. 

Cuarves Crtv, lowa 





Gray Squirrel Migration. 


THE good natured debate which for some weeks has 
been carried on in Forest AND STREAM on this subject 
shows in a curious way the forgetfulness, or lack of 
knowledge, on the part of the public of facts which in 


- past years have attracted general attention and caused 


much astonishment. 

The enormous abundance of the gray squirrel on this 
continent in the early years of the last century was well 
known, and the fact of its migrations from time to time 
—like those of many other animals—was freely written 
about. Now that the country has been settled up, the 
gray squirrels—largely owing to the attacks made on them 
by man—have so diminished in numbers that great con- 
gregations are no longer seen. 

We quote from Audubon and Bachman (“Quadrupeds 
of North America,” Vol. I., p. 265), some remarks on this 
point: 

“This species of squirrel has occasionally excited the 
wonder of the populace by its wandering habits and its 
singular and long migrations. Like the lemming (Lem- 
mus norvegicus) of the eastern continent, it is stimulated 
either by scarcity of food or by some other inexplicable 
instinct to leave its native haunts and seek for adventures 
or for food in some (to it) unexplored portion of our 
land. 

“The newspapers from the West contain many interest- 
ing details of these migrations; they appear to have been 
more frequent in former years than at the present time. 
The farmers in the western wilds regard them with sen- 
sations which may be compared to the anxious apprehen- 
sions of the eastern nations at the flight of the devouring 
locust. At such periods, which usually occur in autumn, 
the squirrels congregate in different districts of the far 
Northwest; and in irregular troops bend their way in- 
stinctively in an eastern direction. Mountains, cleared 
fields, the narrow bays of some of our lakes, or our broad 
rivers present no unconquerable impediments. Onward 
they come, devouring on their way everything that is 
suited to their tastes, laying waste the corn and wheat 
fields of the farmer, and as their numbers are thinned by 
the gun, the dog and the club, others fall in and fill up 
the ranks, till they occasion infinite mischief, and call for 
the more than empty threats of vengeance. It is often 
inquired how these little creatures, that on common occa- 
sions have such an instinctive dread of water, are enabled 
to cross broad and rapid rivers like the Ohio and Hudson, 
for instance. It has been asserted by authors, and is be- 
lieved by many, that they carry to the shore a suitable 
piece of bark, and, seizing the opportunity of a favorable 
breeze, seat themselves upon this substitute for a boat, 
hoist their broad tails as a sail, and float safely to the 
opposite shore. This, together with many other traits of 
intelligence ascribed to this species, we suspect to be 
apocryphal. That they do migrate at irregular and 
occasionally at distant periods, is a fact sufficiently estab- 
lished; but in the only two instances in which we had 
opportunities of witnessing the migration of these squir- 
rels it appeared to us that they were not only unskillful 
sailors, but clumsy swimmers. One of these occasions, 
as far as our recollection serves us, was in the autumn 
of 1808 or 1809; troops of squirrels suddenly and unex- 
pectedely made their appearance in_ the neighborhood ; 
among them were varieties not previously seen in those 
parts; some were broadly striped with yellow on the sides 
and a few had a black stripe on each side, bordered with 
yellow or brown, resembling the stripes on the sides of 
the Hudson Bay squirrel (S. hudsonicus). They swam 
the Hudson at various places between Waterford and 
Saratoga; those that we observed crossing the river were 
swimming deep and awkwardly, their bodies and tails 
wholly submerged; several that had been drowned were 
carried downward by the stream, andthose which were so 
fortunate as to reach the opposite bank were so wet and 
fatigued that the boys stationed there with clubs found no 
difficulty in securing them alive or in killing them. * Their 
migrations on that occasion did not, as far as we could 
learn,’ extend farther eastward than the mountains of 
Vermont, many remained in the county of Rensseiaer, and 
it was remarked that for several years afterward. squir- 
rels were far more numerous there than before. It is 
doubtful whether any ever returned to the West, as, find- 
ing forests and food suited to their taste and habits, they 
take up their permanent residence in their newly explored 
country, where they remain and propagate their species 
until they are gradually thinned off by the increase of 
inhabitants, new clearings and the dexterity of the sports- 
men around them. The other instance occurred in 1819, 
when we were descending the Ohio River in a flatboat or 
ark, chiefly with the intention of seeking for birds then 
unknown to us. About one hundred miles below Cincin- 
nati, as we were floating down the stream, we observed a 


large number of squirrels swimming across the river, and 
we continued. to see them at various places until we had 
nearly reached Smithland, a town not more than about 
100 miles above the mouth of the Ohio. 

“At times they were strewed, as it were, over the sur- 
face of the water, and some of them being fatigued sought 
a few moments’ rest on our “steering oar,” which hung 
in the water in a slanting direction over the stern of 
our boat. The boys along the shores and in boats were 
killing the squirrels with clubs in great numbers, although 
most of them got safe across. After they had reached 
the shore we saw some of them trimming their fur on 
the fences or on logs of drift wood.” 

Townsend, writing in 1834, speaks of the abundance of 
the gray squirrel in Missouri, and says: “On last Christ- 
mas day, at a squirrel hunt in this neighborhood, about 
thirty persons killed the astonishing number of twelve 
hundred between the rising and the setting of the sun!” 





SprincFretp, Mass., March 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The squirrel migration story goes a good deal 
further back than Jacque’s forty years. The following 
is from Audubon’s “Ornithological Biography,” published 
in 1831, page 247: 

“The gray squirrel is too well known to require any 
description. It migrates in prodigious numbers, crossing 
large rivers by swimming with its tail extended on the 
water, and traverses immense tracts of country in search 
of the places where food is most abundant. During these 
migrations the squirrels are destroyed in vast quantities.” 





TRENTON, Georgia, March 6, 1903.—It happened that I 
did not read what Col. Bobo said about the migration of 
squirrels, or about taking them from the water by the tail 
when crossing streams, but I have seen so many com- 
ments thereon that I am minded to say a word myself. 

I know little about Sander’s Readers—they were not in 
being when I left school—and I never really saw a squir- 
rel migration—that is, in force. That they, in common 
with many other creatures, have so migrated, I have be- 
lieved for many years. When I was a boy, say along in 
the forties, it was no uncommon thing to see in the news- 
papers casual reference made to these migrations, and I 
always supposed that they were undertaken in search of 
better feeding grounds. I have sometimes seen squirrels 
going rapidly through the woods in particular directions, 
as though they were bound for some distant point. Some- 
thing more than fifty years ago I was shooting squirrels 
in Vermont, near the foot of Mount Ascutney. The mast 
was not good that year, and the game was not too abun- 
dant, yet I was assured that the squirrels had been very 
numerous the year before, when nuts and acorns were 
o- I have known the same thing to occur in northern 

aine. 

My theory is that it is no unusual thing for squirrels to 
move to considerable distances when food is scarce, and 
the like has occurred even in the case of human beings. 
It does not always follow that success attends their ven- 
ture, but food must, if possible, be had nevertheless. 

It is not strange that in earlier days, when squirrels 
were far more numerous than now, their movements 
should have appeared more as if guided by concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the animals; yet this is not certain. In 
the county where I write there are fewer squirrels than 
common this year, and I think it is because there are 
fewer nuts and acorns in this neighborhood than is usual. 

As to taking these creatures from the water, I imagine 
that they would in their innocence rather welcome the 
hand that lifted them into the boat or on shore from 
what must have proved a watery grave to many. I know 
that even foxes and deer will seek human help at times. 

I have myself shaken a squirrel from a tree into the 
water, and caught it without difficulty as it swam ashore. 

As to what has been written about squirrels crossing 
streams on a piece of bark, I have only to say that if the 
bark was handy the creature would be likely to make use 
of it, so far as it could. 

And whatever Col. Bobo may have said seriously, con- 
cerning squirrels or anything else, I should be very much 
inclined to take at its face value. KELPIE. 


The Water Ousel’s Winter Home. 


Tue chosen home of the water ousel is in the rugged 
defiles of our further mountains. He haunts the dancing 
mountain streams; their sources in the little patches of 
dwarf willow near timber line; the lakes of gem-like 
beauty which they form; their winding course as they go 
spatkling through the mountain meadows and_ tumble 
noisily down the basins and cafions into the foothills, 
where they widen out and cease their brawling; as high 
up as he can get in summer, lower down in winter, but 
always in the mountains, wherever there is open water. 

The sprite of the mountains he, the bearer of messages 
from the “Under water people” to the prospector or big- 
game hunter who penetrates the savage solitudes which 
delight the bird’s little heart. He has no fear of the in- 
truder, not he. At your very feet, up from the swirling 
mountain water he comes, after a submergence that seems 
impossible to a warm-blooded, breathing being, hops upon 
an ice-sheathed boulder and, flipping the water from his 
dark slate blue coat with movements that almost baffle 
the eye, so quickly are they made, he bursts into song; a 
sweet, soulful trill, the harmony of the mountains, a song 
of thanksgiving for the blessings of life which are his for 
the taking—that is the message. 

When feeding they always seemed to me to be under 
the water more than half of the time. Water bugs, 
beetles and aquatic larve of all kinds constitute the grub- 
stake of this mountain rover. Whenever he gets the 
chance, he will eat a few minute trout and eggs, but the 
old one rustles him away from her spawning place if she 
catches him near. it—reference being had to wild trout. 
In the spring of 1808 the writer caught a trout in the 
cafion of the Medicine Lodge, a tributary of the Paint 
Rock, that had a water ousel or dipper in its gullet. I 
would not allow one of these birds to use about a pond 
where trout were bred, but, save for the demands of 
science, I would as soon think of shooting my faithful 


old pack-horse as this sweet singer in the rugged - 
tain solitudes which he affects. . tay 

I have a cherished photograph which shows the winter 
habitat of the American dipper. It shows the dipper at 
home on Paint Rock Creek, one mile below the mouth of 
the cafion in Big Horn county, Wyoming. One can make 
out the bird with the naked eye on the ice point in the 
thread of the stream where he is perched, in the act of 
Singing, just as the camera was about to click, when the 
sun peeped out for a moment on that bleak February day. 


‘I never look at the picture but I seem to hear the sweet 


notes of the singer, so bold and dauntless, so typical of 
the West. Dr. A. J. Woopcocx. 


What Became of the Wild Pigeon. 


_1 THINK that any one who reads this article will be, 
like myself, satisfied that the destruction of the pigeons 
was to gratify the avarice and love of gain of a few 
men who followed them till they were virtually-exter- 
minated. 

When.a boy and living in northern Ohio, I often had 
to go with a gun and drive the pigeons from the newly 
sown fields of wheat. At that time wheat was sown 
broadcast, and pigeons would come by the thousands 
and pick up the wheat before it could be covered with 
the drag. My father would say, “Get the gun and 
shoot at every pigeon you see,” and often I would see 
them coming from the woods and lighting on the newly 
sowed field. They would alight till the ground was 
fairly blue with these beautiful birds. I would secrete 
myself in the fence corner, and as these birds would 
light on the ground they would form themselves in a 
long row, canvassing the field for grain, and as the 
rear birds raised up and flew over those in front, they 
reminded one of the little breakers on the ocean beach, 
and as they came along in this form, they resembled 
a winrow of hay rolling across the field. I would 
wait until the end of this wave was opposite my hid- 
ing place and then arise and fire into this winrow of 
living, animated beauty, and I have picked up as many 
as twenty-seven dead birds killed at 2 single shot with 
an old flintlock smooth bore. Later in the fall these 
birds would come in countless millions to feed on the 
wild mast of beechnuts and acorns, and every evening 
they would pass over our home, going west of our 
place to what was known as Lodi Swamp. Many and 
many a time have I seen clouds of birds that extended 
as far as the eye could reach, and the sound of their 
wings was like the roar of a tempest. And for those 
who are not acquainted with the habits and flight of 
these birds, I wish to say that once in the month of 
November, while these pigeons were going from their 
feeding grounds to this roost in the Lodi Swamp, they 
were met with a storm of sleet and snow. The wind 
blew so hard they could not breast it, and were com- 
pelled to alight in a sugar orchard near our place. 
This orchard consisted of twenty acres, where the tim- 
ber had all been cut out, except the maples, and when 
they commenced lighting, the trees already partially 
loaded with snow and ice, and the vast flock of pigeons 
being attracted by those alighting, all sought the same 
resting place. Such vast numbers alighted that in a 
short time the branches of the trees were broken, and 
as fast as one tree gave way those birds would light 
on the already loaded tree adjoining, and that, too, was 
stripped of its long and limber branches. Suffice it 
to say that in a half hour’s time this beautiful sugar 
orchard was entirely ruined by the loads of birds which 
had attempted to rest from the storm. 

About this time did I enjoy my first pigeon hunt in 
a roost. Being a boy about sixteen years of age, hav- 
ing a brother about thirteen, and as we had seen the 
pigeons going by to their roost for hours and know- 
ing that many people went there every night to shoot 
pigeons on the roost, my brother and I were seized 
with a desire to go and enjoy this exciting sport. Then 
arose the difficulty of a gun suitable for the occasion. 
As we had nothing but a small bored rifle and not 
owning a shotgun, we appealed to father as to what 
we should do for a gun. We had previously gained his 
consent to our going. He suggested that we take the 
old horse pistol; one of Revolutionary date, and had 
been kept in the family as a reminder of troublesome 
times. Let the young man of to-day, who hunts with 
the improved breechloader, think of two boys starting 
pigeon hunting, their only outfit consisting of a horse 
pistol, barrel twelve inches long, caliber 12 gauge, flint- 
lock, one pound of No. 4 shot, a quarter of a pound 
of powder, a pocket full of old newspaper for wadding 
a two-bushel bag to carry game in and a tin lantern. 
[hus equipped, we started for the pigeon roost, a little 
after dark. And although three miles from the roost 
when we started from home, we could hear the sullen 
roar of that myriad of birds, and the sound increased 
in volume as we approached the roost, till it became 
as the roar of the breakers upon the beach. 

As we approached the swamp where the birds 
roosted, a few scattered birds were frightened from the 
roost along the edge of the swamp. These scattering 
birds we could not shoot, but kept advancing further 
into the swamp. As we approached this vast body of 
birds, which bent the alders flat to the ground, we 
could see ‘every now and then ahead of us a small 
pyramid which looked like a haystack in the darkness 
and as we approached what appeared to be this hay- 
stack, the frightened birds would fly from the bended 
alders, and we would find ourselves standing in the 
midst of a diminutive forest of small trees of alders 
and willows. We now found these apparent haystacks 
were only small elms or willows completely loaded 
down with live birds. My brother suggested that 1 
shoot at the next “haystack.” So we advanced along 
very carefully among the now upright alders till we 
came to where it was a perfect roar of voices and 
wings, and just ahead of us we saw one of these myste- 
rious forms which so rembled a haystack. My brother 
suggested that I aim at the center of it and let the 
old horse pistol go. I instantly obeyed his suggestion 
pointing as best as I could in the dim light at the cen- 
ter of that form, and pulled. There was a flash and a 
roar, and the very atmosphere seemed to be alive with 
flying, chattering birds. The old tin lantern was 
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lighted. The horse pistol was hunted for, as it had 
recoiled with such force I had lost hold of it. “ The 
gun being found, we then approached as nearly as we 


could the place where I had shot at the stack. From 


this discharge we picked up eighteen pigeons and saw 
some hobbling away into thick brush, from which we 
could not recover them. After an hour of this kind 
of hunting our bag was full of pigeons, and our tallow 
candle in the lantern nearly consumed. We retraced 
our steps out of the swamp, and about 11 o’clock at 
night arrived home well satisfied with the night’s hunt 
in the pigeon roost. We had had acres of enjoyment 
and had brought home bushels of pigeons. ‘ 
This is only to give an idea of what pigeons were in 
northern Ohio in the days of my boyhood. This was 
in the years of ’44 to "46. In ’54, having grown to 
man’s estate, I moved to Michigan and settled in Cass 
County, where I built a log house and began clearing 
up a farm. After having cleared three or four fields 
around my house, one morning one of my girls came 
running in from out of doors and said: “Pa, come 
out and see the pigeons.” I went to the door and 


saw scooting across my fields, as it seemed skimming 
the surface of ‘the earth, flock after flock of the birds, 
one coming close upon the heels of another. I hastened 


into the house and grasped my double barreled shot- 
gun, powder flask and shot pouch; my little girl, then 
a miss of twelve summers, following me. I took a 
stand on a slight rise in the middle of a five-acre field 
and commenced shooting, you might say, at wads 
of pigeons, so closely huddled were they as they 
went by. Letting the birds get opposite me and firing 
across the flock, | was enabled to kill from three to 
fifteen pigeons at a shot. And my girl was perfectly 
wild picking up the dead birds and catching the winged 
ones and bringing them to me. You never saw two 
mortals more busy than we were for a half hour. At 
this time my wife called for breakfast, as we were near 
the house, and I found my stock of ammunition nearly 
exhausted. We went into the house for our breakfast 
and when we came out the birds were flying as thickly 
as ever. She says, let us count the pigeons and see 
how many we have. We found we had killed and 
picked up in this short time twenty-three dozen. My 
wile said I had better take them to Three Rivers, 
which was ovr nearest town, and sell them. And as 
my ammunition was about exhausted, I hitched up my 
team, took “twenty dozen of the birds and drove ten 
miles to the station, sold my birds for sixty-five cents 
a dozen and returned home well satisfied with my 
day’s work, and having on hand a good supply of am- 
munition for the next morning’s flight. 

Now I wish to pass along, the lapse of time being 
about sixteen years. During this time I had removed 
from Cass County to Van Buren County, where I had 
located in the beautiful village of Hartford. In the 
year 1869 or ’70, the pigeoners, a class of men who 
lived in Hartford, made a business of netting pigeons, 
and they are living |here yet, and not one of them 
feels any pride in the part he took in the destruction 
of these beautiful birds. In March, 1869, word was 
received that a large flight of pigeons were coming 
north through the State of Indiana. These men, who 
had followed the pigeons for years, said, “As we have 
snow on the ground they will be sure to nest near 
here, and as we have had a big crop of beechnuts and 
acorns last fall they will be sure to stop to get the 
benefit of this mast.” A queer thing about the pigeon 
was that he always built his nest on the borders of the 
snow, that is, where the ground underneath was cov- 
ered with snow. 

Sure enough, as predicted, in two days after receiving 
notice of the flight of the birds from Indiana, myriads 
of pigeons were passing north along the east shore 
of Lake Michigan, and soon scattering flocks were 
seen going south toward the bare ground. In a few 
days word was received that pigeons had gone to nest- 
ing in what was then called Deerfield Township, a vast 
body of hardwood and hemlock timber. Then it was 
that the pigeon killers, with their nets, stoolbirds and 
flyers commenced making preparations for the slaugh- 
ter of the beautiful birds when they commenced laying 
their eggs. This takes place only three or four days 
after they commence nesting, as a pigeon’s nest is the 
simplest nest ever seen in a tree built by a bird. It con- 
sists of a few little twigs laid crosswise without moss 
or lining of any kind, and the lay of eggs is but one. 
As soon as one egg is laid, they commence sitting, and 
the male pigeon is quite a gentleman in his way, taking 
his turn and sitting one-half of the time. 

In about twelve or fourteen days—some claim twenty 
“ —the young pigeon is hatched. As soon as hatched 
the male and female birds commence feeding on what 
is known as marsh feed, that is, on low, springy ground. 
And from this feed is supplied to both the male and 
female bird what is known as pigeon’s milk, forming 
inside of the crop a sort of curd, on which the young 
pigeon is fed by both father and mother, who supply 
alike this food. The young bird is gorged with this 
food, and in a few days becomes as heavy as the parent 
bird. Another singular thing about the wild pigeon 
is that as the snow melts and the ground is left bare 
where the nesting is, the old birds never eat the nuts 
in the nesting, but leave them for the benefit of the 
young ones, and so when he comes off the nest he al- 
ways finds an abundance of food, at his very door, as 
it were. As soon as the young birds are able to leave 
the nest and commence feeding on the ground in the 
nesting, the old birds immediately forsake them, move 
again on to the borders of the snow and start another 
nesting. In five or ten days the young birds will fol- 
low in the direction of the old birds. 

When the young birds first come off the nest and 
commence feeding on the ground, they are fat as 
balls of butter, but in ten days from this time, when 
they start on their northern flight to follow their 
mother bird, they are poor as snakes, and almost unfit 
to eat, while, when they first leave the nest, they are 
the most palatable morsel man ever tasted. However, 
in about forty days from the time they began nesting to 
the time they took their northern flight, there was 
shipped from Hartford and vicinity, three carloads a 
day of these beautiful meteors of the sky. Each car 
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contained 150 barrels with 35 dozen in a barrel, mak- 
ing the daily shipment 24,750 dozen. : 

Young men, who are now hunting for something to 
shoot and wondering what has become of our game, as 
you realize these figures, and hear men inquire: “What 
has become of the pigeons?” point to western Michi- 
gan and say: “In three years’ time there were caught 
and shipped to New York and other Eastern cities 
990,000 dozen in one year, and in the two succeeding 
years from Shelby it was estimated by the same men 
who caught the pigeons at Hartford, there were one- 
third more shipped from there than from Hartford; and 
from Petoskey, Emmet County, two years later, it is 
now claimed by C. H. Engle, a resident of this town, 
who was a participant in this ungodly slaughter, that 
there was shipped five carloads a day for thirty days 
at an average of 8,250 dozen to the carload. Now, 
when anyone asks you what has become of the wild 
pigeons, refer them to C. H. Engle, Stephen Stowe, 
Chas. Sherburne and Hiram Corwin, and a man by the 
name of Miles from Wisconsin, Mr. Miles having 
caught 500 dozen in a single day. And I say, when 
you are asked what has become of the wild pigeons, 
point them to Hartford, to Shelby, to Petoskey; figure 
up the shipping bills, and that will show them what 
has become of this the grandest game bird that ever 
cleft the air of any continent. 

My young friends, I want to humbly ask your for- 
giveness for having taken a small part in the destruc- 
tion of this the most exciting of sport. And there is 
not one of us but is ashamed of the slaughter brought 
about by our efforts and of robbing you of enjoyment. 
If we had been restrained by laws of humanity, you, 
too, could have enjoyed this sport for years to come. 
This, in our estimation, explains what has become of 
the passenger pigeon. SuLLIVAN COOK. 
Hartroep, Mich, 


Our Wood Inhabiters in Winter.—II. 


The Woodpeckers and Nothatches. 


As WE pass through the stretch of young growth and 
penetrate still further into the forest, we find that the 
birds have become more scarce, the notes of the chicka- 
dees alone breaking the stillness of these grand old woods. 
Bird life in winter seems to abound most in the outskirts 
of the forest, perhaps because the slanting rays of the 
sun temper the chilliness of the air in such places or they 
are sheltered from the breezes which often are severely 
cold, or possibly a supply of food is more easily gleaned 
there than in the heavier growth. 

Amid the larger trees, however, we may almost always 
expect to find an occasional downy woodpecker and with 
it, chiefly for company’s sake, and traveling with it, but 
not in what might be called a close comradeship, now and 
then will be seen that industrious little bird, the white- 
bellied nuthatch. 

Up and down the trunk and along the larger limbs they 
keep up their incessant search for the larve and eggs of 
insects, the woodpecker occasional'y uttering its shrill 
little note as its bill plays a rolling rat-a-tat-tat upon a 
dead limb, and the nuthatch replying to it with its peculiar 
cha-cha-cha-cha, as it climbs about the tree, tapping the 
bark now and then in imitation of the woodpecker. 

Brave, hardy little feathered pigmies are they to linger 
among our snow-clad woods in such inclement weather 
as they have to bear, when by following the example set 
by their summer neighbors they could, in a very few 
hours, reach a more genial clime and a more congenial 
environment. F 

The white-bellied nuthatch is a common species in New 
England, residing there the entire year, and in the Middle 
States as far south as the lower mountainous districts of 
Pennsylvania, it is more or less abundant; in fact, it 
seems to be pretty generally distributed throughout the 
eastern United States and the British Provinces. 

It is a bird of very great activity, seemingly reluctant 
to lose a moment of its time during the day. Around the 
tree it winds its way, sometimes hanging suspended be- 
neath a horizontal limb where, perhaps, a grub is hidden 
among the bark and lichens. It seems almost always to 
prefer the solitude of the forests to the vicinity of human 
habitations, and if, by chance, it is occasionally seen in an 
orchard, it is only by accident that it has found its way 
there, and this even in the most rigorous winters. 

Like the chickadee, the nuthatch seems devoted to its 
mate the whole year through, and when isolated indi- 
viduals are seen, they are either unmated or they have by 
some accident lost their chosen partners. 

All who have paid attention to the habits of our birds 
have probably noticed that the chickadee almost always 
travel by pairs, although there may be a dozen members 
in their scattered little flock. The nuthatch imitates them 
in this particular very closely. 

Its name, like that of its European congeners, is derived 
from its habit of storing acorns and other nuts in crevices 
in trees and between the bark and the woody layer, and 
sometimes these are so securely wedged in, a constant 
and prolonged hammering by the bird is required to break 
the shell and obtain the meat within, which, although the 
bird is chiefly insectivorous in its habits, proves, to- 
gether with various dried fruits and seeds, not unwelcome 
additions to its menu. The nest of this species, which is 
composed of soft grasses, hairs, fine rootlets and a few 
feathers, is arranged compactly in the bottom of a hole 
which has been excavated by the birds in a dead stump 
of a tree, the hole being carried down to a depth of 
eight or nine inches. The eggs are of a beautiful roseate 
white colof, and are covered more or less thickly with 
fine spots and dashes of reddish and light brown. In the 
Canadian forests, where it is fairly abundant, it seems 
to fraternize with the red-bellied nuthatch in the summer, 
just as it does with the titmice and creepers in our lati- 
tude in winter; the call notes of both these species are 
among the sounds first heard by the traveler or sports- 
man in the early morning. I have sometimes heard the 
notes in the middle of the night as I lay in my tent or 
was, perchance, traveling across a forest lake, and fre- 
quently they seemed to be high up in the air, as if the 
birds were moving from one point to another. The 
sounds of the night in a northern forest are often made 
melodious by the love songs of various birds, the white- 
throated sparrow, hermit thrush and various warblers 
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often ascending into the air and pouring out an entranc- 
ing serenade to their prospective or alréady acquired 
partners. 

As for the little downy woodpecker, the smallest of all 
our Picide, I doubt if the nuthatch, even, displays a 
greater diligence throughout the hours of the day in 
which it performs its lahor. We see it as it mounts upon 
the insect-infected limb of a tree and patiently hammers 


. and probes the bark and wood, sometimes for a half hour 


at a stretch, before the destructive hordes are dislodged 
and destroyed. As Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, 
truly says: “When the bird is thus engaged you may 
walk up pretty close to the tree, and even stand imme- 
diately below it, within five or six feet of the bird, with- 
out in the least embarrassing it. The strokes of his bill 
are distinctly heard several yards off, and I have known 
him to be at work for two ‘hours together on the same 
tree. Buffon calls this ‘incessant toil and slavery;’ their 
attitude ‘a painful posture,’ and their life ‘a dull and in- 
sipid existence,’ expressions improper because untrue, and 
absurd because contradictory. The posture is that for 
which the whole organization is particularly adapted; and 
though to a wren or a humming bird the labor would be 
both toil and slavery, yet to him it is, I am convinced, as 
pleasant and as amusing as the sports of the chase to the 
hunter or the sucking of flowers to the hummingbird.” 


The Butcher Bird, 


Both the downy woodpecker and the nuthatch, as well 
as the chickadee and the junco or blue snow bird, often 
fall victims to the rapacity of the butcher bird or great 
northern shrike, which we are likely to meet at any 
moment in our winter day’s ramble. 

Perched on a telegraph pole or the limb of a tree, we 
see the gray and black and white plumaged marauder 
waiting patiently for the appearance of some of the 
smaller birds; and when’ they do approach within a safe 
striking distance he launches himself down upon them, 
after the manner of the small sparrow hawk, and rarely 
does he miss his aim. 

Baynes, in an interesting sketch of the habits of this 
shrike, states that he is said to be very fond of English 
sparrows, and these birds are certainly much discon- 
certed whenever he puts in an appearance. “In flying he 
may be recognized by a characteristic habit. He does not 
fly straight to the point on which he intends to alight, 
but in a horizontal line considerably below it. At the last 
moment, however, he makes a sudden upward turn and 
reaches his point of destination.” 

While the butcher bird is not abundant anywhere, it 
is much more plentiful than it is generally supposed to be. 
it is a resident species in the Canadian fauna, and a win- 
ter visitor in New England and the Middle States. 

It is quite probable that it breeds in the higher moun- 
tain ranges of Pennsylvania—increase of altitude having 
the same influence on bird life as increase of latitude—in 
fact, Dr. Coues quotes Mr. Trumbull’s statement that 
“many of these birds nestle on the mountain ridges of the 
Alleghanies,” and Gentry mentions it as arriving in Phila- 
delphia during the latter part of October and remaining 
there until the last of March. If he is not in error in 
this statement, the bird must have descended from its 
mountain home rather than have come from the north, 
for the reason that it does not appear in middle New 
England before the cold weather fairly sets in. 

That the shrike imitates the notes of other birds as a 
means of decoying them within his reach seems to be the 
opinion of several writers on ornithology, but I am in- 
clined to believe that if it possesses the power of mimicry 
it exercises it very sparingly. I have had fairly good op- 
portunities for studying its habits both in the wild state 
and in captivity, and never have heard it give utterance 
to what might be termed a song. When disturbed in his 
watch for feathered victims, he utters a harsh, querulous 
shriek, and flies away, sometimes to a considerable dis- 
tance before he alights again on a tree top or other point 
of observation. 

Nuttall ascribes to it the gift of song; he states that he 
heard it as late as November 10 uttering a low, soft war- 
ble which resembled at first that of the song sparrow, and 
which was changed to the notes of the catbird or gray 
mockingbird. 

The general character of the bird is not one to im- 
press us with the idea that it is a songster, for its traits 
are those of a destroyer of lives simply for the purpose of 
killing, and its mission seems to be well set forth by its 
actions. Possibly in its nuptial days it gives utterance 
to some kind of melody, but while it is with us the ex- 
uberance which calls forth such song is entirely subdued. 
Gentry, in treating of this, says: “The season of cold 
being considerably advanced on its arrival, and everything 
bearing the impress of winter, and its retirement in 
spring being unusually early, it is obvious that its sur- 
roundings are of such a character as not to awaken joy- 
ous impressions. Besides, the males and females lead 
solitary lives during their stay, and depart as they come, 
alone; and there is wanting besides that ardor of feeling 
between the sexes which exhibits itself in the power of 
song. 

With most species song is assumed about the mating 

period by the males, in order to attract the females on 
their arrival, or to captivate them by the power of its 
charms. Darwin, in speculating upon this subject, views 
it in this light. Although song is mainly designed upon 
the part of the male “to influence the female in the mat- 
ter of choice, it is plain that it is often indulged in as a 
thing of enjoyment.” Primitively, however, it is awakened 
by amatory influences. 
_ That the butcher bird often visits the parks of cities 
in winter is a well established fact, a number of instances 
having been recorded of its preying upon the European 
sparrows which are so abundant in those localities. 

“One winter,” says Merriam, “it was no uncommon 
thing to see a shrike flying across the street in New 
Haven, Conn., with a sparrow in its talons. The poor 
sparrows, unused to danger of any sort, were utterly help- 
less, and at one time it seemed as if we were actually go- 
~ to be rid of the little pests.” 

have seen individuals of this species perched on the 
elms of Boston Common, where they had come undoubt- 
edly in pursuit of the sparrows; in Central Park in New 
York they have also been observed, and in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, they have been seen to capture the 
sparrows, which are exceedingly numerous there. In its 
raids upon the small birds the shrike singles out an in- 
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dividual and follows it to its death, just as a hawk selects 
a pigeon in a flock and pursues it with unswerving 
pertinacity, no matter how it turns and doubles and tries 
to lose itself among its comrades. The blue snow bird 
and chickadees, who are well acquainted with its blood- 
thirsty rapacity, sound the note of alarm at its coming, 
and dart into a thicket or some other cover in their efforts 
to escape from it; but the occasion is rare; indeed, when 
it is completely balked of capturing a victim. 

The first living shrike that I ever saw puzzled me con- 
siderably; at first glance I thought, on aeccount of the 
color of its plumage, that it was a mockingbird that had 
either escaped from confinement or was very strangely 
out of its proper latitude; this was in December, near 
Boston, when there were very few small birds to be 
seen. 

I watched the shrike and followed it as it moved from 
one tree to another, it being evidently unwilling to permit 
my near approach, but not seeming to fear me or to re- 
gard me with much distrust. Its mode of flight, which 
Yesembled very much that of one of the small hawks, to- 
gether with its peculiarly colored head and hooked bill, 
enabled me to identify it very quickly, and in a few 
moments I had an opportunity of observing the manner 
in which it follows and kills its prey; a small flock of 
snow birds appearing on the scene and one of them being 
pounced upon and killed in a most expeditious way. For- 
tunately I had a gun with me, and I knocked the shrike 
over as it was on the point of tearing its prey and de- 
vouring it. 

On several occasions I have seen a shrike capture small 
birds and in every instance the victim was seized by the 
sharp-pointed, hooked and toothed beak of the marauder, 
and not in its talons, as described by Merriam, although 
these are very sharp and cruel. On one occasion I saw 
a shrike dart into a flock of tree sparrows and kill three 
of them before they could escape; and it seems character- 
istic of this bird to secure more than enough food for its 
present wants. Its habit of suspending small birds, mice, 
and insects on thorns and small, sharp-pointed twigs is 
well known. This is done, I am inclined to think, not be- 
cause, as some writers assert, that it will not eat its food 
when freshly killed, but rather to have this food stored 
for future need. We see many other birds with this same 
habit of providing for coming wants; particularly the 
blue jay, nuthatches and*some of the woodpeckers. In 
captivity the butcher bird is surly and unapproachable. It 
resents every attempt that is made to become friendly 
with it, and shows a thoroughly fierce and implacable 
spirit to the end. I know of hardly any other bird or 
animal that is so completely untamable. Even the most 
savage hawks and carnivorous animals at times unbend 
and show less of their savage nature to those who con- 
stantly attend them. 

I have had rather exceptional opportunities for ob- 
serving them as caged specimens and have found nothing 
in their nature that is interesting or attractive. 

A number of years ago I wing-tipped a fine male bird, 
and after removing the wounded member I placed it in a 
large wire cage and hung it to a hook in the upper casing 
of a window, the top of which was opened slightly to pro- 
vide the bird with an abundance of fresh cold air which 
seemed necessary to its existence. There I allowed it to 
remain, feeding it occasionally with bits of meat, small 
birds and mice. I affixed to the bars of the cage a num- 
ber of wire hooks arranged somewhat similarly to the 
barbs on a wire fence. Singularly enough the shrike ab- 
solutely refused to touch one of the dead birds, and only 
when hunger absolutely compelled it would it eat any of 
the mice. I hardly believed that it was starving itself 
out of sheer ugliness, and continued to feed it with as 
great a variety of food as I could procure. I hung one or 
two of the mice and birds on the sharp barbs in imitation 
of its methods in a state of nature, but they were un- 
touched. At length the idea occurred to me that per- 
haps the shrike preferred to eat only prey of its own 
killing, and acting on this thought I stretched some fine 
wire netting around the bottom of the cage bars to the 
height of four or five inches and then turned several mice 
that I had trapped into the cage. 

The moment they began to run about the shrike seemed 
to awake from its surly mood and become restless and ex- 
citable; but he refused to touch one of the living mice 
while I was watching it. Finally I turned away from the 
cage and buried myself in the most distant part of the 
room, at which, however, hung a large mirror, in which 
I could watch the bird as perfectly as if I was near it. 
For a few minutes he remained motionless, evidently ex- 
pecting I would return to him, but as I did not stir, the 
bird, now all. excitement, dropped upon one of the mice, 
burying his talons in its back as he caught the animal. 

The mouse uttered a faint squeak and struggled weakly 
but in vain, for the shrike, seizing it in his powerful man- 
dibles, with a sharp bite or two quickly killed it. As soon 
as the little rodent ceased to struggle the bird mounted to 
his perch, where, holding the mouse with one foot against 
the wooden bar that served as a roost, he commenced to 
tear it with his sharp beak. 

At this point his attention was diverted to another of 
the mice that was running about the floor of the cage, 
when, hanging his first victim upon one of the wire hooks 
that I had prepared, he dropped upon the second mouse 
arid killed it just as he had killed the other. Again he 
ascended to his perch and prepared to feast upon his 
quarry, when his attention was again attracted to the 
movements of the third and last mouse. 

For a moment he held his victim in his beak and then, 
forcing it into an angle formed by the crossing of two 
wires, just as a jay forces an acorn into a crack of a tree 
or in the crotch of two limbs, he then dropped upon the 
remaining mouse and despatched it without any loss of 
time. 

And now happened the curious part of this incident; 
the third mouse was almost wholly eaten at one meal, the 
remainder of the body being hung on one of the wire 
barbs, where it remained until the cravings of the bird’s 
hunger later in the day led him to finish it; but the other 
two mice were permitted to hang untouched for two 
days; in fact, they were not eaten at all, for as an experi- 
ment I put two live mice into the cage on the second day, 
both of which he killed and ate. 

I inferred from this occurrence that the shrike hangs or 
impales its prey on thorns, etc., in a state of nature, 
not so much for the purpose of saving them for future 
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been surmised by some writers, but simply as a method of 
putting them in safe keeping, as it were, while 
other victims are being disposed of, and the car- 
nival of killing is ended, and this seems to account 
for the fact that most of the birds or small animals that 
it destroys and hangs up remain untouched until they 
fall to the ground or are eaten by wandering crows or 
jays. 

For a week or more I had kept the shrike a solitary 
prisoner, when by accident I caught another one that had 
followed a junco into a carriage house in attempting to 
capture it. On seeing the birds enter the house, I rushed 
to the door and closed it, and after a short chase I 
caught the marauder with the snow bird firmly clutched 
in his talons. The fierce bird gave me a sharp bite or two, 
uttering a harsh, savage scream the while. before I suc- 
ceeded in getting it into the cage in which the other 
shrike was confined. Of course the entrance of the new- 
comer was the signal for a spell of wild fluttering on the 
part of both birds, each of whom evidently regarded the 
other as an enemy. 

At last both quieted down and occupied the long perch, 
but each kept at the end of it as far from the other as 
possible. I doubt if two birds of equally bad dispositions 
were ever confined in one cage before. They were not 
only entirely unsociable, but they were positively hateful 
to each other. If either moved the other bristled up its 
feathers, opened its beak in a fiercely threatening manner, 
and prepared to attack its companion at a moment’s no- 
tice. They absolutely refused to be reconciled to each 
other, and to the end continued the attitude of vindictive 
belligerency. 

One morning I found my first captive dead, his scat- 
tered feathers and badly cut head and neck showing un- 
mistakable signs that a fierce battle had been fought, and 
a day or two subsequently the second bird, which had per- 
sistently refused to eat, dropped from his perch, evidently 
from the weakness of starvation, and though I made 
every possible effort to induce him to swallow some mor- 
sels of meat, which efforts he savagely, but weakly, re- 
sented, he crawled into a corner of the cage and, with his 
teathers ruffled and his beak opened threateningly at me, 
he died. Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 


Connecticut Valley Migrants. 


From the Springfield Republican. 


_ From the migratory birds’ point of observation, which 
is supposed to be usually at an altitude of from one to 
three miles, the Connecticut River, running in a general 
southerly direction from its source to its mouth, together 
with the parallel range of mountains on the east and west 
portions of the valley, must serve as conspicuous marks 
to guide these travelers in their spring and autumn 
journey. 

From remote times, the migration of birds has been 
considered a great mystery, but recent investigations have 
thrown considerable light upon the subject. Within the 
last few years, it has been ascertained that by focusing 
a powerful telescope upon the moon during clear nights, 
when the so-called bird rushes are at their height, an 
observer may see many migrants pass across the face of 
the moon, and even recognize the species to which some 
of them belong. We know that many kinds prefer the 
Connecticut River route, from the fact that they are often 
found stopping in this valley during the time of their 
migration, while elsewhere in central and southern New 
England they are comparatively rarely seen at this time. 
Probably many of some species fly up and down the val- 
ley and, like express trains, do not stop at way stations, 
so we rarely see any of them here. Some years numerous 
individuals of certain kinds of birds may rest and pay us 
a short visit, and at the next time of migration most of 
them will go over in one long flight and hardly any 
alight in the valley. The bay-breasted warbler, about 
once in eight or ten years, during the month of May, 
will appear in abundance, and except during such seasons 
is not commonly met with here. The white-winged 
scoter, a species of sea duck, is said to pass up this valley 
on its way north the last of spring, but it hardly ever 
stops, and then only during severe storms or dense fogs, 
when the view of all landmarks is cut off from its vision. 
One year, in the month of May, during a quiet night, 
when the valley was filled with fog, I heard a large flock 
oi ducks pass over Springfield, and so near that I could 
hear the whistle of their wings and the guttural note they 
uttered. Probably they were of the sea duck family. 
Another year, in the same month, when the meteorologi- 
cal conditions were similar, I heard constantly one 
evening for fifteen or twenty minutes the call note of 
sandpipers as they passed overhead, and for that time 
there must have been a continuous flock going north over 
Springfield, and so incessantly were their voices to be 
heard that a blind bird would have had no difficulty in 
keeping company with the flock. It is seldom that any 
species of sandpiper stops here in any great numbers, 
except the spotted and solitary, and this immense flock 
did not belong to either of these kinds. 

Some of the birds that usually spend the summer and 
raise their young further south, penetrate some distance 
up the Connecticut valley to breed, while elsewhere in 
New England they are only. rarely found. Among these 
are the mockingbird, yellow-breasted chat, and several 
kinds of warblers, including the hooded and worm-eating. 

The experience that a wild bird goes through during 
migration, together with its constant effort to obtain food 
and to avoid its enemies, must tend to increase its intelli- 
gence. ‘Take, for instance, the wild mallard, ever alert 
and quick to escape from danger, and With the sagacity 
to fly to food and fair weather when necessary, and com- 
pare it with its descendant, the common tame puddle 
duck, that has for generations depended upon man for 
food and shelter, so stupid that it will sit close to the 
ground and let a trolley car run over it rather than 
move. 

But few people realize how far south some of our sum- 
mer residents go in winter, and how short a distance do 
others. The bluebird that nests in the orchard of an 
Agawam farmer may pass the colder months in southern 
Connecticut, within sight of Mt. Tom, while the bobolink 
that breeds in his meadow extends its migration to the 
equator and beyond. The former can fly to us in a few 


hours at the first breath of spring, while the latter is on 
its way a long time. To migrate down the Connecticut 
valley on a fair night cannot be a very difficult task for 
an old bird that has followed this route for a number of 
years, neither would it be for a man in the night, under 
favorable conditions, to-steer a perfected air ship down 
the Tower Connecticut valley, with simply the portions 
of the sky that reflect the electric lights of the cities and 
towns, to serve as illuminated guides. Starting a mile 
high, over Northampton, the light of Holyoke would be 
an easy mark to steer by, and guided by the lights of 
Springfield, Windsor Locks, Hartford, Middletown and 
other places, an experienced air navigator would not be 
easily lost at night in going to Long Island Sound. 

While, under favorable circumstances, the flight of a 
bird a few hundred miles may not seem a very marvelous 
performance, the mechanical force required to go through 
the great annual migration of some species must be very 
great. Take the bobolink, for instance. It does seem 
wonderful that its little heart, an organ about the size of 
a pea, will pump the blood that nourishes the muscles 
that propel this littlke body down and over the entire 
length of the United States, passing along the Central 
American coast and then over Venezuela and Colombia, 
across the equator and the headwaters of the Amazon, to 
its winter quarters in southern Brazil, and will furnish 
the power that will bring it back again in the spring, and 
with a so well timed journey that you may hear its first 
song of the season on a West Springfield meadow within 
forty-eight hours of the 8th of May in each year. 

The power of vision in birds is far more keen and clear 
than in human beings. Some kinds are said to be able to 
distinguish a small object twenty times as far as can 
man. A hawk has been seen to descend from a great 
height in a perpendicular line and seize a little insignifi- 
cant mouse which he had singled out for his quarry. 
Birds have the power to instantly adjust their eyes for 
bright or obscure light, and to quickly focus them upon 
either near or far objects. With their telescopic eyes, 
what changes in the landscape of this valley must have 
appeared to the night-flying migrants in their spring and 
autumn journey during the last 300 years. 

The Indian name for the Connecticut River was some- 
times interpreted to mean the river of pines. The valley 
must then have been almost an unbroken forest. The 
few clearings made by the handful of Indians that dweit 
along the larger streams was but an insignificant portion 
of the whole. Dark and gloomy was the view that then 
met the eyes of the night-flying migrants as they looked 
down from their point of observation in the upper air; 
but following the appearance of the Puritans here, in the 
less than three centuries a great change occurred in the 
fave of the country, first by the clearing away of the 
original forest, by the apeparance of cultivated fields lined 
off by the stone walls and Virginia fences and by the 
building of villages and towns; and during the last sixty 
years new and strange objects have constantly appeared 
to the vision of the night-traveling birds. 

The engines of the steam railroads, with smoke issuing 
from them, and occasional flashes of light toward the 
sky, seeming to the migrants like lightning from the 
earth, the lamp and gas-lighted towns, dim in comparison 
with those of our day, and later the modern cities with 
their blaze of lights, the suburban trolley cars, looking 
from a mile above like moving stars, all these changes 
of the aspect of the country have come by degrees, and 
many things are as they have always been since migration 
up and down this region began. The mountains and side 
valleys are still here, serving as landmarks to the passing 
birds, just as they did ages ago. Rosert O. Morris. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Some More Early Signs. 


Mipptetown, N. Y., March 8.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The “Farmers’ Almanac” says spring is here, 
and so does Forest AND STREAM, and it must be so. 

Sunday, March 1, I awoke to find the first clear Sunday 
we had had in about nine weeks, and also to find that the 
month was being ushered in in due and ancient form— 
she was roaring. 

I started out for a walk to look for “signs of spring,” 
and shortly was greeted by the voice of the bluebird sing- 
ing in the spruce trees. I stopped to listen and this is 
what he said: “Curious, curious, curious, it’s cold and 
chilly.” 

Out of another tree robin redbreast was advising 
brother bluebird to “Cheer up, cheer up, ’twill soon be 
warmer.” 

Monday evening, the second, about seven o'clock, a 
flock of wild geese passed over the city going northward ; 
the honk, honk of the leader was sounded frequently, and 
the chattering of the flock could be distinctly heard. 
They were flying low, no doubt attracted or bewildered 
by the electric lights. Several flocks of black ducks have 
passed over during the week on their way north. 

The crows have been moving north in a continuous pro- 
cession for ten days from about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing until evening. 

March seventh the crow-blackbirds arrived and are 
resting among the spruce trees on the lawns within the 
city limits. This is about the only time they come to 
town, save occasionally in some dago’s pocket. 

By the way, the dago may be a very useful “cuss” in 
building railroads, waterworks and sewers, but he is at 
the same time, and all the time, a destructive “cuss.” He 
hunts in season and out, Sundays included; it’s his hest 
day; he kills everything that runs or flies, and when 
“pulled up” he no understands. ‘The dago should be 
suppressed. 

With the advent of spring I notice the usual crop of 
amendments to the fish and game laws. It seems to be 
the legislator’s only remedy for spring fever. I would 
like to say something on the sybject myself, but “what’s 
the use.” I’ve bored the Assemblyman and Game Pro- 
tector Kidd, of Newburgh, with suggestions until they 
cross the street when they see me coming. I may cut 
loose some time, but not now. Joun WILKIN. 





Editor Forest and Stream: s 
Noted the first appearance of robins and bluebirds 
this morning, March 6. This is the earliest date of their 
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coming in this locality within my recollection. .From 
some of my old notebooks I glean the following dates of 
former early arrivals: 

Bluebird—1884, March 16; 1885, March 19; 1886, March 
21; 1888, March 20. 

Robin—1884, March 10; 1885, March 22; 1886, March 
17; 1888, March 10. THeoporeE M. ScHLICK. 

Dansvit_e, N Y., March 6. : 


Game Bag and Gun. 
——— oe 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest awp Stream. 


N. Y. Spring Duck Shooting Bill. 


Tue hearing held last Thursday in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Albany before the joint Fish and Game Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the Assembly, on Senator Brown’s 
bill to prohibit spring duck shooting in New York, 
brought together a considerable number of persons in- 
terested. 

The joint committee was made up as follows: In the 
Senate: Messrs. E. R. Brown, Armstrong, Allds, Lefevre, 
W. L. Brown, Townsend and Keenan. In the House: 
Messrs. Allston, of Herkimer; Reeve, of Suffolk; 
Doughty, of Queens-Nassau; Moran, of Seneca; C. W. 
Smith, cf Fulton-Hamilton; McNair, of Wyoming; 
Coutant, of Ulster; Simpson, of Sullivan; Knapp, of 
Clinton; Wolf of Kings; Duer, of Queens; Shanahan, of 
Kings; Mortimer, of Oneida. 

A large delegation of Long Islanders, chiefly from 
Suffolk county, was on hand, and their forces were maz- 
shaled by Senator Bailey, who is, of course, opposed to 
the bill. Among these were Capt. Wm. H. Kreamer, of 
Bellport, L. I.; Capt. Downs, Mr. J. Wood, of Sayville, 
who appeared as counsel for the supervisors; Mr. W. H. 
Post, Mr. Hart, and Mr. F. Lawrence, of Mastic. 

The meeting was called to order by Senator Brown at 
2:30 P. M., and the proceedings opened by an address 
from Senator Bailey, who then called as witnesses Capt. 
Kreamer and Capt. Downs. Both these gentlemen testi- 
fied that this year birds in the Great South Bay appeared 
to be more numerous than ever. They said that their 
autumn shooting was usually confined to the month of 
November, since the bay usually closed early in Decem- 
ber, after which there was no shooting until it opened 
again in March. The point was made that few or no 
brant were killed except on their way north in the spring, 
and that the number of brant—and indeed of ducks— 
killed was very inconsiderable in comparison with the 
number of birds found. Questions ptt by Mr. Reeve, of 
Suffolk; brought out from these. gentlemen the opinion 
that the birds found in the Great South Bay did not pro- 
ceed north to New York State, or indeed across the coun- 
try, but followed the coast and bred in the far north, 
somewhat vaguely described as Labrador. 

Mr. Grinnell, of New York, was asked to open for the 
side advocating the bill. He went over many of the 
familiar arguments in favor of the abolition of spring 
shooting, called attention to the fact that in Jefferson 
county New York already had within its boundaries an 
object lesson which proved the case for the advocates of 
the bill, for—spring shooting having been abolished there 
for three years—wildfowl were more numerous than ever 
before, black ducks having bred by thousands, mallards 
and teal in some numbers, broadbills and redheads a few, 
and perhaps one brood of geese. 

Mr. Chas. H. Mowry, representing the New York 
Fish and Game and Forest League, followed. He 
spoke of the general feeling in the State against spring 
shooting, enumerated the States and Provinces which 
have done away with it, and pointed out that in all these 
cases the results of such abolition have been very satis- 
factory. His address was listened to with attention. 

Mr. Wm. Dutcher, speaking for the Bird Protective 
Committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union, ex- 
plained the work of that committee, stating that it had 
begun by endeavoring to protect non-game birds, but had 
now extended its work to game birds. He said that for 
thirty years he had been making a special study of the 
birds of Long Island, and that his knowledge of these 
birds and their habits was equal to that of any bay man 
or gunner of Long Island. He pointed out that the 
abolition of spring shooting would result in a greatly in- 
creased supply of birds on Long Island, and that, as 
sportsmen from a distance desired to have just about so 
much shooting every season, men who now visit Long 
Island both in the spring and fall will, if Senator Brown’s 
bill became a law, merely concentrate their visits, going 
to Long Island twice as often in the autumn as they do 
now in spring and fall, so that the gunners there will lose 
nothing. 

Mr. Joseph Wood, of Sayville, as counsel for the super- 
visors of Suffolk county, made a somewhat extended ad- 
dress covering many of the points already gone over on 
his side. He insisted especially on the great number of 
birds in Long Island Sound, and in the discussion which 
followed between himself and the chairman, Senator 
Brown suggested that the Great South Bay was a natural 
gathering place—a sort of game refuge—the last along 
the seacoast north of the Chesapeake Bay, and that the 
birds were always found there in great numbers. 

Mr. W. H. Tallett, of Watertown, the man to whom 
more than'to anyone else Jefferson county owes the 
abolition of spring duck shooting, gave a historical review 
of that matter, and later, in answer to questions, told of 
the enormous improvement of the autumn shooting there, 
of the great number of birds which had bred, of the gen- 
eral satisfaction of the gunners with the existing law, 
but of their rebellion against the injustice of having no 
spring shooting within their borders while other counties 
of the State could kill birds in the spring. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, of Glens Falls, vice-president of the 
North American Fish and Game Protective Association, 
appeared in behalf of that Association and made a ringing 

h. He pointed out that of all the United States and 
Canadian Provinces east of Michigan which border on 
the Great Lakea, only New York and Pennsylvania still 





permit spring duck shooting. He quoted at length from 
the reports and proceedings of the North American Game 
Protective Association, and his address was very im- 
pressive. : 
Mr. Dutcher, in response to questions by the chair- 
man, gave additional testimony as to wildfowl and other 


‘birds on Long Island.. He exhibited a diagram of the 


States which forbid spring duck shooting, and explained 
the great numbers of ducks on Long Island on the ground’ 
that Long Island was reaping the benefit of the abolition 
of spring shooting in Canada and northern New England. 
The diagram is given on page 212. 

Mr. W. A. Post spoke interestingly and effectively on 
the side of Suffolk county. He contradicted a statement 


_ made by an earlier speaker that ducks were mated in the 


early spring or late winter and gave it as his belief that 
they did not mate until April. The matter of course 
is one of opinion only, since positive evidence is lacking 
on the point. Other speakers were Mr. Hart and Mr. 
Lawrence, the latter of whom felt very strongly on the 
subject, and really seemed to be too full for the utterance 
of his sentiments. 
The hearing was adjourned by the chairman at 4:30. 


Game Preserves. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I must congratulate Mr. Charles Day on his excellent 
article under the head of “Game Parks and Other 
Things.” At the same time it strikes me that Didymus 
must be simply having a little fun at the expense of some 
of your able correspondents. 

The American millionaire has been a blessing to his 
country. With his superb pluck and untiring energy he 
has sunk his all into the building of thousands of miles 
of railroads and opened up millions of acres to civiliza- 
tion. He has put farms, villages and cities in the wilder- 
ness, and has made it possible for the poorest of us to 
visit hunting grounds which we would never be able to 
see had it not been for him. Our millionaires endow 
colleges, making it possible even for those who revile 
them to gain a superior education to their own. Then 
there are libraries, hospitals and other noble works of 
charity provided, in many instances exclusively by our 
American millionaires. And when they acquire land 
worthless for anything but game preserves and perpetuate 
the propagation of wild animals which would otherwise 
become extinct, they are performing another public 
service. 

The millionaire who buys up a whole section of country 
and turns it into a game preserve is a public benefactor. 
As the game increases it is bound to escape in more or 
less numbers, and keep the surrounding country perma- 
nently stocked. This accounts for the appearance of deer 
in many sections lately where they have been extinct for 
years. From this cause and game protection deer are 
rapidly increasing in Connecticut. 

Long may the millionaire flourish to pay good prices to 
those who need the money for land worthless for other 
purposes than game preserves. And long may the surplus 
of their game and fish of their stocked streams overflow 
into the surrounding country to be gathered in by my 
children and your children, should they never be mil- 
lionaires themselves. Wiutiam H. Avis. 

Hicuwoop, Conn., March 6, 1903. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

The right of individuals to exclude the public from 
lands and waters to which they have acquired a “sacred 
title’ is worthy of serious attention, and the limits of 
that right, if there are any, defined so that those in- 
terested in the subject may know just what ought to 
be done—and do it! 

On Feb. 21, in your paper, Mr. Chas. Day talks about 
“American liberty and the sacred rights of titles,” 
holding that one American liberty is the right to 
buy wild lands and exclude therefrom all whom the 
purchaser desires. Doubtless, in common, man-made 
law, it is proper for a man to fence in mountains and 
lakes for which so much cash per acre has been paid. 
Yet it cannot be forgotten that when “game pre- 
serves” in France had reached a certain stage of ex- 
clusiveness, the “threat of murder,” long muttered, was 
put into execution. The “good laws” governing such 
cases, became a universal law of compensation. The 
holders of “sacred rights of title’ were killed—the 
French Revolution resulted from an effort to preach 
the doctrine of “divine rights” of exclusiveness. There 
is not likely to be any revolution in the United States 
of that sort over game parks, because the matter will 
be rightly settled by the exercise of American sense. 

Mr. Day, so far as I can make out, says this notion 
is and always has been selfish. He is evidently a little 
weak in spots on history, but it is true, nevertheless, 
that the pursuit of money has developed men who have 
lost sight of what money is for. Our “sires and grand- 
sires” came to America to “better their condition”; 
they despised the “lordly landed aristocracy,” and only 
the weaklings and degenerates ever mimicked this “aris- 
tocracy.” They came here for the right to do their 
own work, in their own way, for their own good, with 
the privilege of rest when their work was done tem- 
porarily, or permanently. The nation was founded by 
workers, and its most serious difficulty was when its 
millionaire class “gave employment to thousands of 
men” without compensation. 

The subject of private game parks is not a question 
of work; but one of rest. Have the few who own 
game preserves the right, according to the American 
idea, to hold fer their own pleasure the lands of rest- 
ing to the exclusion of all other workers? That is, 
does a five-foot-eight millionaire really need 50,000 
acres of land, while a six-foot-two employe needs more? 

It is granted freely that millionaires are a product 
of America, the more the better. But to talk about 
unlimited resources in relation to our areas of rest, is, 
these days, blind folly. 

Mr. Day calls the matter of the North Hempstead 
Lake a mere matter of business. Didymus speaks of it 
in that light, “a good investment.” Let us so consider 
it. The children of North Hempstead now have the 
pleasure of playing in the vicinity of that water, under 





the trees in its neighborhood. Men and women, in 
quieter fashion, play there, too. As a result: so many 
good, healthy children, able to do so many goods days’ 
work by and by worth so much to the nation;~so 
many men, commuters, mostly, I presume, refreshed, 
invigorated, recreated, able and willing to do so much 
better work, so much more of it on the following day 
at so much per for the advancemeut of the nation. 
Just supposé, to take the most conspicuous example, 
just suppose Roosevelt had been shut into roads and 
towns all during his boyhood, with no country to hunt 
over, “the sacred rights of title’ acquired by million- 
aires having been exercised to keep him from free, 
healthy roaming with rifle from Maine to the Bad 
Lands. There is a man developed by unrestricted, un- 
fenced American wilderness, one not to be reared in 
any 15-strand inclosure devisable. I can’t see how 
he permitted himself to hunt in the Corbin game park. 

That little lake at North Hempstead is a good in- 
vestment. It brings countless dollars to that town, 
more than the millionaire would. Mr. Day, after a 
little figuring, can see that. What Didymus sees, is 
that, instead of being a dallying place for a mere 
man of wealth, it is a resting place for scores of people, 
each quite as, if not more, important to the com- 
munity, being a doer, than a “wealthy man of leisure.” 
No one will object to Mr. Vanderbilt’s using the lake 
in common with his neighbors. It would give great 
pleasure even in other communities to have him and 
others of ‘his class if they would recognize the “we 
Americans” expression, rather than that of “we mil- 
lionaires.” 


So it is getting something for nothing when one 
fishes, hunts or boats on land or water to which the 
sportsman does not have a sacred paper title. If a 
man hunted, or fished, or sported all the time it would 
be so. Living on game or fish is doing that. The 
market hunter lives on the property of the community. 
But not so the worker, who has done something—built 
bridges, or transported wheat or raised cattle, or 
manufactured shoes or clocks. The nation owes him 
a rest in addition to the money he has received for 
adding to the comfort of the people. It owes him just 
as many varieties of resting as it is possible for the 
nation to devise and make or purchase—good roads to 
ride on, beautiful trees to sit under, unpainted 
mountains to climb, diamond-pure streams to fish in 
or boat upon, the liveliest trout possible, the wariest 
deer in the biggest forests, lands and waters free to all, 
barring none, with every liberty commensurate with 
the rights of the others. Hence, the law forbidding 
more than two deer, or one moose, or 25 birds to a 
gun, is right and just. It is American. But a title 
which permits an individual to take to himself one 
minute more of pleasure than is rightfully his, or per- 
mits him to deprive others of pleasures of which he 
may be incapable of appreciating, is not “sacred” nor 
“divine.” It cannot last, though it may be long before 
the fallacy is uprooted. 

“The rugged, barren wilderness, utterly worthless 
and unprotected,” if Chas. Day means that, and be- 
lieves it, Didymus can pity him. Day is an object’ of 
commiseration. He recognizes only one value in this 
world, that the meanest, least worthy which it is possible 
to imagine, the cash value. The hunger of a dog for 
meat places a truer value than the price of a hog in 
dollars. How much vaster, worthier, more accurate, 
then, is the value which Didymus places on anything 
than any which Mr. Day can conceive? “Rugged wil- 
derness,” because it is not possible to plant it to tur- 
nips atd cabbages at so much per head or bushel. 
“Barren wilderness,” because tinted mosses and gnarled 
trees compose it, not spruce pulp or pine timber. 

Day would applaud a Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, millionaire as most generous. A public high- 
way ran along the beach between his land and the 
harbor. He said to the townspeople, give me this 
sand strip and I'll let you in to look at my magnificent 
grounds—grounds highly cultivated, the lands smooth 
as tables, grass even and soft as velvet, trees trimmed 
to the shape of inverted carrots and wash basins, hot- 
house flowers speaking no lesson of fading beauty, 
an owner glowing with the pride of possession and 
complaisant generosity—a town full of people deprived 
of its view of the wide salt waters and the right to 
walk along a clean, natural, sacred beach. The offer 
was refused, as in the North Hempstead case. 5 

As to the threats of murder in the case of a park 
owner, I don’t know of a single case in the Adiron- 
dacks where the club or individual did not try to seize 
more than the “sacred title” called for. Public streams 
have been closed, public highways fenced, even State 
reservoirs claimed as private ponds, utterly without 
regard to the rights of the public. I don’t believe there 
is a single geographical community in the whole Adi- 
rondack region where the public rights have not been 
violated by the class of men whom Mr. Day has 
rushed forward to defend. If there is a private game 
park in the mountains in which the law has not been 
ignored in some instance or other, I would be glad 
to know of it. 

I desire to state here that the unfenced game “pre- 
serves” have proved a distinct advantage to the Adi- 
rondack region. They have been, literally, lands of 
refuge for the hunted deer. The overflow of deer from 
these preserves has kept up the supply of game in 
wonderful fashion. It is too bad that the clubs and 
individuals have not set an example to the woods peo- 
ple for common justice, let alone manly generosity. 

A matter which the financial intellect will not com- 
prehend has been brought forcibly to the minds of 
central New Yorkers by the typhoid epidemic at 
Ithaca, due to the bad water served to the town. The 
water did not cost so much money as good water 
would have done, yet there are many people who think 
that good money put into good water is worth while. 
and a profitable investment. The time is almost in 
sight when the Adirondacks will have to be used to 
furnish water to the growing cities. New York it- 
self may look that way some day. The spruce and 
hemlock trees shading the moist hills are worth money, 
so are the hardwoods. But there are indications that 
by the time the woods are gone, people will recognize 
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the need of keepitig such a resetvoir itttact, regardless 
of the price of timber and pulp. If every town around 
the mountains ore heats that “thete trust be some 
way of getting the hard wood to market.” With the 
trées all gorie, it will be seen, eveti by the man who 
iheasures things by dollars, that the forest standing 
Of the toutitains is in a better market than any con- 
éelvable a8 sawed timber, sitnply as health and cleanli- 
néss to thé lodwlatid cities. 

And then, sofiie day, the titne will arrive when even 
the descendants of Chas. Day will see that the spirit- 
ual health of mankind and easy access to the presetva- 
tions and cares thereof is as much more needful that 
the bodily health, as the Didymus idea of values is su- 
perior to that of Chas. Day. 

And by all means, keep religion out of this matter. 
Business is business, and game parks have nothing to 
do with doing unto others. Raymonp S. SPEARs. 


Newfoundland and the Caribou. 


SEvERAL articles have recetitly appeared in our maga- 
zines on the Newfoundland caribou (Rangifer terranove), 
and the necessary infofmation contiected with its capture 
by the sportsman. These liave beeti wfitten by men who, 
having been there, are in a position to know; and their 
unanimous opinion seems to be that at pfeséent the island 
is one vast game preserve. In fact, from the reports atid 
undoubted success of all who have been there duritig the 
open season, the idea has become pretty well established 
these last three or four years that in Newfoundland a 
ifiah with limited time would: be surer of securing his 
legal nunibet of good heads than in any other section of 
easteth Nofth Amefica, Labrador being the only possible 
exception. At presetit, However, the facilities for hunting 
and traveling are so pootly developed in the latter region, 
it is so difficult of access, so vast in extetit that often con- 
siderable time might be spent in locating a “good game 
country,” and the sportsman with limited time will hardly 
make the venture. 

The present conditions in Newfoundland, and the ade- 
quacy and efficiency of its game preservation, should then 

come objects of peculiar interest to American sports- 
men; and especially to those of us who, handicapped by 
scanty time of means, never have and never will reach 
the great game regions of the West and Northwest, but 
~~ are compelled to take what is offered by the East or 
nothing. 

Reports’ from Newfoundland have not been exag- 
gerated. have recently returned from the island and 
found it, as it has been named, “A vast deer park.” In a 
short time we saw about eighty deer, as they are called by 
the guides, atid a friend who was there for three weeks 
at the same time coutited over sixty stags alone, to say 
nothing of does and fawns. A yeaf ago last fall, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, who was on the island early in Sep- 
tember, informs me that the caribou were plentiful; while 
Professor Thompson and Mr. Scudder, of Princeton, N. 
J., had no difficulty in securing first rate heads. This 
was not during the period of the great migration, but in 
late August and early September, when the deer were 
for the most part living singly or in small companies 
around the ponds and heavily wooded river bottoms, and 
before they had collected in herds on the open barrens. 
It is no unusual occurrence, later in September and dur- 
ing October, when their southward migration is inter- 
cepted, to see forty or fifty deer in the course of a single 
day. , 

At present the caribou are abundant: There is no doubt 
about it. How long this will continue is, however, a 
different question, for if present conditions mean anything 
their numbers cannot fail to become very rapidly 
diminished. . : . 

The very nature and habits of the animals will tend 
te hasten and facilitate their destruction, for of all our 
big game they are the easiest to locate, to stalk, and to 
successfully bring to bag even by the most inexperienced 
tyro. As compared with the Virginia or red deer in its 
ability to elude the sportsman, the caribou, at least that 
of Newfoundland, is helplessness itself, and if the two 
species coexisting in a given area were subjected to an 
equal amount of hunting, the former would in all 
probability thrive long after the latter had been exter- 
minated. ee 

This is, of course, merely an hypothetical instance, as 
the red deer is not found on the island, but it illustrates 
without exaggeration the relative acuteness of the two 
animals in regard to their respective powers of self- 
preservation. 

Early in the fall, Mr. P. T. McGrath gave to the 
readers of Outing some startling facts in his description 
of the annual midwinter slaughter by the Newfoundland 
fishermen ; and from what I learned and saw while in that 
country, I am convinced that unless the Government takes 
immediate and stringent measures against this merciless 
pursuit during the winter months the caribou are doomed 
to a swift and speedy destruction. The mere fact that 
the animals are still very abundant is no argument what- 
ever in favor of laxity or delay. Less than fifty years 
ago the American bison, now lost to us forever, roamed 
our western prairies in countless millions. As a suffi- 
cient thickness of snow and ice is necessary to enable the 
dog teams and sledges to make the journey from the 
coast, this slaughter does not usually take place until well 
into the winter, long after the stags have dropped their 
antlers, and when the does are far advanced in pregnancy. 
Both sexes are killed indiscriminately, although the stags 
at that time are usually poor and thin, not a sufficient 
period having elapsed since the rutting season to warrant 
the best of meat. It frequently happens that the fisher- 
men in their efforts to get only the best and fattest, kill 
more animals than are really necessary or than it is pos- 
sible for them to “pack out;” the choicest carcasses are 
accordingly taken, the others are left to rot where they 
fall. The great majority of these fishermen are hunters 
neither by nature nor instinct. They know no more about 
the interior of the island nor the habits of the deer than 
a New York cab driver does about game in the Adiron- 
dacks. They are usually piloted over the barrens by 
some guide who knows the country and the most favor- 
able localities for taking the deer en masse. In this way 
the whole fishing community of the coast obtains its en- 





tire winter supply of meat, worth from three to five cents 
per pound. 

_ The Newfoundland Government seems to be sincere in 
its endeavor to protect the game, and some of its more 
fecetit legislation, notably the laws prohibiting shooting 
in the water and from the railroad track, is wisely con- 
ceived attd has long been needed. In their general policy, 
however, the laws Lave the common failing with those of 
so many of our big-game regions, and do not operate as 
an efficient protective agency, because they do not strike 
at the root of the evil. Last year great latitude was 
allowed the alien sportsman, but at present an exorbitant 
license fee keeps him from the island; while in either case 
no adequate remedy has been offered to curb this winter 
slaughter by the native Newfoundlanders. 

In roor the $40 non-resident license allowing the holder 
to take three deer seemed to many a wise and reasonable 
arrangement. The mischief was done, however, by allow- 
ing another license of $80 for seven caribou, which, of 
course, was much too large a number for any one man 
to be allowed. Last year a party of four camping to- 
gether legally killed twenty-five deer. This season, how- 
ever, the Government, in its effort to protect the game 
from alien sportsmen, has gone to the other extreme, and 
seems to have done its utmost in prohibiting him from the 
island by pen a non-resident license fee of $100. Of 
course the Game and Fish Commission must have a suffi- 
cient revenue to enforce its laws, but why should the 
caribou hunter be called upon to pay it all? Hundreds of 
salmon and trout and ouananiche are taken every season 
from the rivers of the west coast, yet no license, not 
even $§ per rod, is required. 

The results of this most short-sighted policy can, of 
course, be easily anticipated, and will prove more disas- 
trous to the half-destitute Newfoundland guides than to 
the sportsmen, who will undoubtedly seek elsewhere for 
their big game. The great forests of Quebec, Ontario and 
New Brunswick are well stocked, easy of access, and the 
latter Province offers deer, moose and caribou for a $25 
license. 

In September last I found quite a number of men at 
Alexander Bay who had previously obtained employment 
for $2 a day as guides, very glad to earn $1 a day as 
“packers,” or human beasts of burden. “De hunters is’ent 
a’commin to de country dis year on account of de high 
license,” was a frequent answer to my inquiries concern- 
ing the prospects for a successful autumn season. The 
people living along the line of the railroad were for the 
most part in a wretched condition, glad to get work at 
almost any price. 

American sportsmen should be encouraged by all 
means; and intelligent legislation, adequate protective 
laws on the part of Newfoundland will give to her people 
an ever-increasing means of livelihood, and to the sports- 
man a wonderful country for the future. 

Nine-tenths of the people who go to Newfoundland for 
caribou are successful; the other tenth usually miss. For 
the large majority, however, real success only exists as 
far as the procuring of heads is concerned. Of course, if 
the ambition and desire of the sportsman is merely to get 
antlers the easiest possible way, the present method of 
taking the game will strongly appeal to him—a method 
involving much killing but very little hunting. There are 
many men who go regularly every fall to Grand Lake or 
the vicinity of Howley, and return laden with trophies, 
well pleased with the trip and satisfied that they are real 
big-game hunters. The genuine sportsman, however, the 
one who puts the hunting before the killing, who enjoys 
the stalking more than the shooting, whose success is ap- 
preciated only after a day or week of hard tramping over 
a rough country, will not care for the hunting in New- 
foundland as it is carried on at present. In fact, a num- 
ber of gentlemen, old Adirondack and Maine sportsmen, 
who recently returned from the island reporting good luck, 
reluctantly confessed to me that after all it was rather 
unsatisfactory. “Too easy, too much like shooting cows 
in a pasture.” It would seem absurd to condemn a region 
merely because game is too plentiful and very easily ob- 
tained, but too great an abundance (how rarely it occurs) 
may, under certain conditions, become just as demoraliz- 
ing as too great a scarcity. And I do not criticise New- 
foundland as a game country, but merely the usual 
method of hunting as compared with another possible one. 

If the reader will glance at a map of the island he will 
see on the western coast a long narrow peninsula stretch- 
ing one hundred and fifty miles 
southern extremity of Labrador. In this great tract 
thouands of deer spend the summer months, and when the 
fall migration commences all are compelled to cross the 
railroad track at the narrow base of this peninsula on 
their southward journey. During September and Octo- 
ber a continuous stream of the animals traverses the com- 
pzratively small area around Sandy Pond and Howley; 
and it is to such places as these that the great majority 
of sportsmen repair. A camp is put up along the line 
of the railroad or on the shore of some suitable pond 
nearby where the deer are known to cross in numbers. 
The hunters merely sit still on the summit of a neighbor- 
ing knoll or hill and wait for the caribou to come along, 
scanning the barrens with field glasses and picking out 
the heads they wish. In the height of the season forty or 
fifty deer are often in sight at once. The stags are thor- 
oughly examined, the size of the antlers noted, and the 
one possessing the finest is accordingly singled out and 
shot. No particular skill is required to get within one 
hundred or even fifty yards of his game, provided the 
hunter strictly observes that most important rule, “Keep 
well to leeward.” Should the animal be approaching 
along a “lead” or runway, the sportsman’s fire is reserved 
until he is absolutely sure of hitting the mark. Even 
concealment is often unnecessary, for a caribou cannot, 
or at any rate does not, discriminate between a bush and 
a man at one hundred yards, provided the latter remains 
motionless. But even should he be detected, a good 
standing shot may always be obtained while the animal 
stares stupidly at the intruder. During the rutting season 
many an old stag has met his death by means of a very 
simple deception employed by the guide. The latter 
merely walks in a stooping posture, through bushes high 
enough to conceal his legs, with a pair of antlers held 
aloft. A dry branch of the proper shape is easier to pro- 
cure and will answer the purpose just as well. A fre- 
quent plan is for the sportsman to remain in camp all day. 


northward to the © 


but with a guide posted as lookout on a neighboring hill, 
who gives the signal when game is observed. One gentle- 
man usually posts his guide in a tree top, and when a 
stag is sighted an electric button is pressed; the animal 
is as stalked and killed with little more excitement 
and often far less trouble than is required to stick a pig 
in a barnyard. 

This method of having the game walk up almost within 
sight of the tent, of course, does neither appeal to nor 
satisfy the man who wants real hunting, and by whom the 
killing is only appreciated when it comes at the end rather 
than at the beginning of the hunt. To such a man the 
writer can heartily recommend a trip similar to one taken 
by him in company with Frank and Nevin Sayre, of 
South Bethlehem, Pa., early last September. 

Hitherto the prevalent notion among sportsmen has 
been that all the caribou migrate southward every fall, 
returning the following spring; and this is true to a cer- 
tain extent. The deer do move toward the south in the 
autumn, but by no means do they all go northward at the 
close of the winter. The whole central and southern 
interior, comprising one-half the area of the island, con- 
tains the year around vast numbers of non-migratory ani- 
mals, or those that have lost the instinct to migrate. This 
great wilderness, almost unknown to sportsmen, is the 
permanent home of thousands of caribou that, never hav- 
ing seen the railroad, have consequently escaped the mur- 
derous fusillade at Howley and Grand Lake. And it is 
in the interior that the very finest heads are to be obtained 
at the present time. The reason for this is obvious. The 
herds which are accustomed to regularly cross the rail- 
road track have been examined with the glasses aud 
sorted over so often during the last ten years that a 
great many of the real old stags have long since fallen. 
Small deer are still very abundant, but there is no doubt 
about it that the grand old patriarchs, the forty and fifty 
pointers, are not nearly as frequent as some years ago. 
One has merely to examine the quality of the heads 
shipped from Port au Basques to see that a thirty-five 
pointer is considerably above the average, while many of 
the antlers are but little larger than those of a good sized 
red deer. 

It is then to this vast central region, in size twice that 
of the State of New Jersey, four times the area of the 
Adirondacks, a country of unknown streams and lakes, 
of broad open barrens and wooded hills, that the sports- 
man is recommended to direct his attention. 

Last fall the writer was one of a party of three who, 
with Bob Stroud, of Alexander Bay, as head guide (and 
a better man is not to be found), made a successful trip 
into the interior. Our destination was one of the many 
unfrequented lakes up at the headwaters of the Terra 
Nova River, to be reached partly by water, partly by 
“packing in” over the barrens. The season was a dry one, 
and consequently the river, lower than usual, finally be- 
came too shallow to float our canoes, which were of the 
heavy or Newfoundland type. In addition to this the fre- 
quent and serious mistake was made of taking in too 
large an outfit. Plenty of “truck” is all right where water 
is not at a premium, but in a country where portages are 
frequent and difficult, and where the last fifteen or twenty 
miles must be “packed in” over a rough country, all 
superfluous provisions and clothing are worse than use- 
less. Aside from these little inconveniences, however, 
the trip was made at a time and under conditions suitable 
for a very successful one. We started early in Septem- 
ber, just as the stags had commenced to rub off the vel- 
vet, but before the setting in of the chill fall nights and 
biting winds which later make the heaviest blankets and 
sleeping bags a necessity. A great majority of the small 
deer had already commenced to collect on the high lands, 
while the stags, tardy as usual, were still living around 
ponds and in the heavily wooded river bottoms. The 
signs around all the water courses indicated that early 
in September at least that particular region was unmis- 
takably a “stag country.” Taking advantage of this fact 
we devoted our time and attention more particularily to 
the small marshes and stream beds of the lowlands, and 
consequently saw a goodly proportion of large deer. 
Along one sluggish stream, “Butts Brook” by name, six 
stags, all well antlered, were jumped at intervals during 
one afternoon. One of these, a grand old fellow with a 
snow-white neck, stopped just a moment too long in his 
mad flight to gaze at us. He had probably never seen a 
man before, and stood wondering and astonished, truly 
the noblest creature of the northern wilderness. A few 
days later we were plodding wearily along a runway 
which led over endless wet boggy barrens to Island Pond. 
It had been a demoralizing morning, hot and humid. 
Nothing had been seen since early sunrise but the vin- 
dictive black fly; and caribou fat is a wretched substitute 
for “fly dope.” We had just about arrived at that dis- 
heartened wish-I-hadn’t-come stage, and felt very much 
like quietly subsiding into the bog. But in hunting, as in 
fishing, it is at some such inopportune and apparently im- 
possible moment that something always happens; and 
scmething did happen; and the effect was magical on the 
spirits of the party. On rounding a clump of bushes, 
Stroud, who was in the lead, suddenly stopped short and 
grasped my arm, pointing at the same time to something 
sticking up over the grass some distance ahead. At first 
sight it looked like a couple of dry branches, but an in- 
stant later two magnificent stags leaped to their feet, 
wheeled about and stood staring and astonished. At the 
first report one, struck in the head, collapsed right in his 
tracks; the other, after waiting a moment as if for his 
dead companion to rise, broke into that peculiar swinging 
lope and struck out over the barren toward the uplands. 
Five minutes later, on the crest of a high ridge, we could 
see his dark form and great branching antlers silhouetted 
against the sky as he rushed with headlong strides far 
away into the wilderness. 

Yes, Newfoundland possesses many hidden secrets for 
those of us who will seek them out. Secrets for the 
angler as well as the sportsman. Her lakes, which have 
never yet wet a line, can be counted by the hundred; 
and in her inland waters the ouananiche attains a size and 
perfection rarely exceeded on the continent. But to those 
of us who would find real success, let it be sought in the 
vast central interior, the home of the caribou; where the 
beaver still builds his dam in peace and the wild geese 
breed free and unmolested as an hundred years ago. 

Jew. f S Waa Artur 
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The Cold Storage of Game.* 


BY T. S. PALMER, ASSISTANT BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPART-. 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


REFRIGERATION AND GAME Protection.—The application 
of refrigeration to storage has revolutionized the trade 
in certain perishable goods, but in few directions has it 
produced more marked results than in the trade in 
game. By making it possible to keep game for an in- 
definite period, it has enabled the dealer to obtain 
birds in large quantities in favorable localities and 
seasons, and after transporting them thousands of 
miles to place them on the market under such condi- 
tions that they will command prices sufficient to net 
a handsome profit. 

In the fruit industry and in the meat industry the 
opening of distant markets with the opportunity for 
securing higher prices has increased the demand for 
certain goods which in turn has encouraged an in- 
creased production. More orchards have been planted, 
and more cattle, sheep and hogs have been raised for 
market in order that the supply may keep pace with 
the demand. 

In the case of game the results have been very differ- 
ent. Cold storage has built up if, indeed, it has not cre- 
ated the trade in game, but this trade has been developed 
almost entirely on one side, for it has created an enor- 
mous demand without developing a corresponding sup- 
ply. In other words, it has stimulated increased de- 
struction rather than increased production, and in fact 
in some regions has reduced the supply almost to the 
point of extinction. The reason is obvious. Game 
consists almost entirely of animals and birds existing 
in a state of nature. It is not supplied to any extent 
by species under domestication, and no method is as 
yet known by which it can be propagated in sufficient 
quantities to meet the demands of the markets of the 
larger cities. This demand can produce but one re- 
sult. As soon as it exceeds the normal rate of repro- 
duction it must, unless restricted, invariably reduce the 
available stock at a rapid rate. Restrictions have been 
applied in the form of game laws, and these restric- 
tions are constantly growing more stringent and more 
complicated. Without: entering into a discussion of 
this phase of the subject it will suffice merely to touch 
upon a few ‘of the salient points, such as the legal 
status of game, the trend of legislation and litigation, 
and the methods thus far suggested or put in practice 
to meet existing conditions. 

Legal Status of Game.—Fish and game, but more 
especially game, differ in a marked degree from other 
goods offered for storage in that they belong to the 
State, and the individual can never acquire more than 
a qualified property right in them. An individual may 
purchase flour, fruit, furniture, or goods of almost any 
kind, and may sell them, store them, or use them at 
any time or in any way he sees fit, for he has acquired 
an absolute property right in them. But in the case 
of game he never acquires this right; whether he comes 
into possession of his game by capture or purchase 
he merely holds it by sufferance subject to conditions 
which may be fixed by law. The State may prescribe 
the time, manner and purposes of capturing game, 
may prohibit shipment in or out of the State, may pro- 
hibit sale, and may even prohibit possession during 
certain seasons or throughout the year. If the individ- 
ual transgresses any of these regulations he forfeits 
his right to the game, and the State may reclaim and 
take possession of it. For the protection of this pecul- 
iar property special officers, known as game wardens, 
are appointed, and they are sometimes given extra- 
ordinary powers to enable them to perform their du- 
ties. In some States they may enter afd search with- 
out warrant, places where they suppose game to be 
held contrary to law, may seize game, may break open 
and examine suspected packages without incurring lia- 
bilities for damage to goods, and objection on the 
part of the owner only renders the latter liable to ad- 
ditional penalties. 

Statutes of this kind may seem harsh and unreason- 
able, and they would undoubtedly cause much hard- 
ship if they should all be suddenly and strictly enforced. 
But to the common objection that such laws are uncon- 
stitutional, the reply may be made that the police pow- 
ers of the State under which they are enacted are very 
broad, and that in the majority of cases carried to the 
higher courts the constitutionality of game laws has 
been upheld. The principle of the State ownership of 
game has been maintained by the highest courts of sev- 
eral of the States and has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States (Geer vs. Com., 161 U. S., 
549). It is incorporated in many game laws. In the 
statutes of Minnesota, for example, it appears in the 
following terms: “No person shall at any time or in 
any manner acquire any property in or subject to his 
dominion or control, any of the birds, animals, or fish 
within this State of the kinds herein mentioned. 
* * * and whenever any person kills, catches, takes, 
ships, or has in his possession or under control any of 
the birds, animals, or fish mentioned in this act at a 
time or in a manner prohibited by this act, such per- 
son shall thereby forfeit and lose all his right to the 
possession of such bird, animal, or fish, and the State 
shall be entitled to the sole possession thereof.” Gen. 
Laws, 1897, chap. 221, sec. 9). The full meaning of 
this principle is not generally appreciated. In discus- 
sing this point the Supreme Court of Illinois, in a 
decision rendered Oct. 25, 1902, said: “Section 11 of 
the Act (of April 24, 1899) declares the ownership 
and title to the animals designated to be protected to 
be in the State of Illinois. Prior to the enactment the 
State had general ownership of animals fere nature— 
not, however, as a proprietor, but in its sovereign 
capacity as the representative of the people * * * 
Section 11 places the title and ownership in the State 
as a proprietor, and the individual may no longer ac- 
quire ownership by capturing, killing, or reclaiming 
such animals except so far as permitted so to do by 
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housemen’s Association, 1903. Read before annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C.,- Dec. 5, 1902. 
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other provisions of this Act.” (Meul vs. People, 64 
N. E. Rep., 1,108). 

I have dwelt upon this point because it lies at the 
foundation of game protection and game storage. It 
vitally affects the question of possession during close 
season, and of contracts for storing game from one 
open season to another. It is unnecessary to enter 
into a full discussion of the question, but a few ex- 
amples will illustrate its practical application. Refer- 
ence has been made to the fact that mere possession is 
often made an offense under State laws, and this may 
be so even when the owner has lawfully come into 
possession of his game and done nothing more than 
hold it beyond the expiration of the open season. 
Game lawfully acquired in December may become con- 
traband in January, and if a State sees fit to enforce 
its right and confiscate birds held during the close 
season, in the words of the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
which has passed upon this very point, the owner “has 
lost nothing that belonged to him, and there has been 
no taking of property without due process of law or 
without just compensation.” (Smith vs. State, 58 N. 
E. Rep., 1,045). Even if possession during the close 
season is only prima facie evidence of unlawful cap- 
ture, it has been held (by the Supreme Court of Ken- 
tucky) that a dealer who offers game for sale in the 
close season cannot escape punishment by showing 
that the game was taken in the open season. (Comm. 
vs. Chase Davidson Co., 58 S. W., 609.) 

The fact that the game may have been imported from 
another State does not alter the question or prevent 
the operation of the local law. No principle in game 
protection has been more vigorously contested than 
this, and few have been more generally passed upon 
by the higher courts. It has been upheld in California, 
the District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio and 
Oregon. The majority of the decisions maintain the 
right of the State to control possession of game irre- 
spective of its place or origin, and the Act of Congress 
of May 25, 1900, expressly provides that game brought 
into a State at once becomes subject to the local law, 
to the same extent and in the same manner as though 
produced in that State. 

Important Storage Cases.—As early as 1873 the New 
York Society for the Protection of Game secured the 
conviction of Joseph H. Racey, a game dealer in New 
York City, who was fined $2,500 for the possession of 
100 quail out of season. The case was carried to the 
Court of Appeals. The defendant alleged that the 
birds held in cold storage in the New York close sea- 
son had been imported from the West, where they 
were lawfully killed; that they were, therefore, articles 
of interstate commerce, and that the New York law 
forbidding the possession of such imported game was 
unconstitutional... The court, however, passed over as 
immaterial the plea of the defendant that he had in- 
vented a process of keeping game from one lawful 
period to another, which was not provided for in the 
act, held the law constitutional and affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court, thus giving game protection 
one of its strongest and most valuable decisions. It 
declared that “The Legislature may pass many laws, 
the effect of which may be to impair or even to destroy 
the right of property. Private interest must yield to 
the public advantage. * * * The protection and 
preservation of game has been secured by law in all 
civilized countries. * * * The measures best adapted 
to this end are for the Legislature to determine, and 
courts cannot review its discretion.” (Phelps vs. 
Racey, 60 N. Y., 10.) 

In 1879 the Court of Appeals of Missouri upheld a 
similar prohibition in the Missouri law against posses- 
sion of game in the close season without reference to 
when or where the game was killed. The case was 
based on quail and prairie chickens placed in refrigera- 
tor in St. Louis in December and kept until the follow- 
ing February. (State vs. Judy, 7 Mo. Appeals, 524.) 

In 1884 the New York Society for the Preservation 
of Game again brought suit, this time against a com- 
mission merchant in New York for to barrels of quail 
in cold storage. Judgment was asked for $63,500, at 
the rate of $25 a bird, but the complaint was afterwards 
amended to include only one barrel, on which judgment 
was asked and obtained for $5,000. (FOREST AND 
SrreaM, XXIII, p. 506, Jan. 22, 1885.) 

In 1899 Minnesota successfully maintained its right 
to reclaim game which had been captured in a manner 
or at a time prohibited by statute. (Thomas vs. North- 
ern Pacific Express Co., 73 Minn., 185.) 

Finally it has been held that under a statute pro- 
hibiting possession a contract for storage of game 
during the close season is null and void. Such a de- 
cision was rendered by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri in 1898 in the case of Haggerty vs. St. Louis 
Ice Manufacturing & Storage Co. (143 Mo., 238), and 
relieved the Storage Company of the payment of 
$7,000 damages for the loss of certain game which had 
spoiled in storage. 

In the light of thése decisions the seizure of a large 
quantity of contraband game in the cold storage rooms 
of the Arctic Freezing Company, of New York City, 
in May, 1901, assumes unusual interest. This game 
comprised some 50,000 pieces, including 6,000 grouse, 
5,000 quail, 7,000 English snipe, 9,000 golden plover, 
1,000 ducks, 10,000 snow buntings (not properly game) 
and miscellaneous game. (Forrest AND STREAM, LVL., 
p. 441; LVII., pp. 201-203, 1901.) The full penalties 
under the Act, if it were literally applied, would amount 
to more than one million dollars. The Supreme Court, 
however, held that two of the sections of the law cov- 
ering this game were void, thereby reducing the total 
penalties very considerably, but the amount to which 
the company is liable is still very large. This case is 
now on the docket of the Court of Appeals, and the 
decision will be awaited with much interest, in the 
expectation that it will throw some light on the ques- 
tion as to how far warehousemen are responsible for 
goods in packages which they accept without exaimina- 
tion, merely on the statement of the owner. 

It must not be supposed that all legislation has been 
favorable to game protection. Commission merchants 
and warehousemen, ever alert to their interests, have 
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sought, and in some cases obtained, exemptions from 
game laws which they have considered too. stringent. 
smindful of the damage which might be done by unre- 
strained examination of goods in their care, they have 
opposed bills intended to give wardens the right of 
search and seizure without warrant. In Massachusetts 
they have secured the enactment of a proviso that any 
person, firm, or corporation dealing in game or en- 
gaged in the cold storage business, may have quail, 
pinnated grouse, shore birds, and ducks in possession 
in cold storage at any season if such birds were not 
taken or killed in the Commonwealth contrary to the 
provisions of the Act (Act of 1900, Chap. 379). In 
Missouri they have secured practically the same ex- 
emption in another form, namely, that the restriction 
on sale “shall not apply to game shipped into this 
State from any other State or Territory.” (Laws of 
I90I, p. 131.) In New York, some years ago, they se- 
cured the repeal of the prohibition against possession 
of game out of season, but owing to the pressure of 
public sentiment the statute was re-enacted in 1895. 
Exceptions like these can be regarded only as tem- 
porary and unsatisfactory makeshifts. 

It can hardly be expected that States will long per- 
mit any one class of persons to enjoy immunity from 
laws when such exemption tends to defeat an object 
which the State desires to secure. Moreover, the 
rapid .increase in non-export laws and the part the 
Federal authorities are now required to take in enforc- 
ing the interstate commerce provisions relating to 
shipment of game, have greatly altered conditions 
which existed a few years ago. A dealer who obtains 
exemption from the laws of his own State and bids 
for shipments:from other States in the face of non- 
export laws encourages his correspondents to violate 
their local laws, if he does not actually render himself 
liable to the penalties of the Federal law. Instead of 
seeking to preserve the game which makes a continu- 
ance of his trade possible, the dealer has too often con- 
sidered only his personal interests and the opportun- 
ity for immediate gain. The warehouseman, too, per- 
haps unintentionally endorsed the methods of the game 
— and aided dealers in their efforts to evade the 
aw. 

It does not appear that any serious effort has been 
made to solve the real problem of cold storage of 
game—to trace the game from the field to the table, 
investigate the methods by which it is captured, killed, 
packed, shipped, stored and sold, to ascertain the best 
temperature, the best form of package, the amount of 
ventilation, or the period of time during which game 
may be kept to advantage. Methods which would 
never be tolerated in handling poultry are accepted 
without question in the case of game. Some birds are 
netted, their necks are wrung, and they are packed for 
storage without being bled or properly cooled. Ducks 
are caught in nets set under water so arranged that 
the birds: are entangled and drowned. They are then 
thrown into barrels and shipped to market without 
special care to packing. Many of those shipped in 
spring are unfit for food, and are often condemned 
when they reach the market stall. Is it strange, then, 
that under these conditions cold storage game is often 
claimed to be detrimental to health and that cases 
of ptomaine poisoning are sometimes charged against 
it! 

Acceptance of current market methods may, how- 
ever, prove a source of loss to the warehouseman if 
he does not take the precaution to protect himself by 
ascertaining the real contents of packages offered for 
storage as he may unwittingly have game in possession 
in violation of law. Several States now make it a 
serious offense to offer game for shipment in packages 
improperly marked, and the same should hold good in 
the case of goods offered for storage. Unscrupulous 
dealers resort to many devices of packing and mark- 
ing to evade the game laws. Two of the most com- 
mon devices are packing game in egg cases’ or butter 
boxes and tubs. The Department of Agriculture has 
recently received a copy of a circular widely distributed 
in the Northwest during the fall of 1902, in which a 
certain commission merchant gives the following di- 
rections for packing prairie chickens: “The best way 
to ship is to pack in egg cases. Line the cases with 
brown paper so that the feathers will not show through 
the cracks. See that the birds are thoroughly cooled 
before packing. You can put ten to twelve birds in 
each end of the case, put two or three very thick paste- 
boards on top of the birds, then put in a filler of three 
dozen eggs on each side. If not enough birds fill up 
the case with eggs. See that the case is well nailed 
on top, bottom and sides. Ship by express. Put some 
name other than your own on the card and write me 
when you ship.” 

Note.—Under the Act of May 25, 1900, the shipper 
is required to mark his name and address and a state- 
ment of the contents on the outside of every package 
of game shipped by interstate commerce. Compliance 
with these directions would, therefore, render him 
liable to the loss of his game as well as the heavy 
penalties for evasion of the law. 

It happens that certain food products in storage are 
liable to damage from odors, and this is particularly 
true of both eggs and butter, which are usually stored 
by themselves and carefully separated from citrus fruits 
and from such vegetables as cabbages and onions. The 
temperatures at which butter and eggs are stored are 
also different from those maintained for meats, and 
are higher than those required for fish and game. If 
a quantity of prairie chickens were shipped under the 
above directions by a person who, through carelessness 
neglected the precaution of properly cooling the game 
or notifying the warehouseman of their true charac- 
ter, in consequence of which the birds were tainted on 
arrival at destination and in that condition were stored 
in rooms with a large quantity of eggs, it might be 
possible for such birds, perhaps remaining for several 
months at a higher temperature than is necessary for 
game, to seriously damage the stock of eggs and there- 
by render the storage company liable to damage for 
the loss thus incurred. 

Bonding Game.—What has been done to improve 
existing conditions? In his annual message of 1902 
Governor B. B. Odell, of New York, referring to the 
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— found in the possession of the: Arctic Freezing 
o., said: “The seizure of a large amount of game in 
cold procege during the past summer and the possible 
conflict of our laws with those governing -commerce 
between the States, brings up the question whéver, 
while aiming to preserve our game, we should not also 
protect the innocent purchaser thereof. * * * It 
seems that if a system of bonding for such game as 
may remain in possession of a dealer at the close of the 
open season were provided for that we should do more 
for its protection than by any attempt to ferret out 
and destroy it under conditions that are at least ques- 
tionable.” (Message, Jan. 1, 1902, pp. 20-21.) 

This recommendation resulted in the enactment of a 
special law at the last session of the Legislature of 
New York, under which dealers may have their game 
bonded by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission and 
be permitted to hold it during the close season. It 
is too soon as yet to determine precisely how this law 
will operate, but it is doubtful if such a law is suffi- 
ciently broad to fully cover the case. The State has 
no means of knowing whether all the game in the 
hands of dealers has been bonded, nor has it abso- 
lute control over goods stored in a number of ware- 
houses with other goods. 


It has been suggested by A. J. Lovejoy, game com- 
missioner of Illinois (and it may be added that this 
suggestion seems to be the most practical of any yet 
advanced), that the State, as owner of the game, should 
assume responsibility for its care during the close sea- 
son: in other words, should reclaim its property dur- 
ing the close season and actually store it. 

If game always remains the property of the State 
and the individual can never acquire absolute right in 
it, and if the State sees fit to prohibit its possession 
during the greater part of the year and to entrust the 
care of this property to officers with extraordinary 
powers, it seems fitting that the State itself should as- 
sume the responsibility and care of its game during 
the season when possession is denied the individual. 
This does not mean that the State shall erect and 
maintain expensive storage plants, nor that all the 
game in a State must be stored in one or two specified 
places, thereby entailing much expense and inconven- 
ience to dealers. It simply means that the State shall 
by contract or otherwise have under its control in con- 
venient places certain storage rooms to which game 
may be removed, and where it will be not only safe 
but completely under the control of State authorities. 
In return for safe keeping of the game the State may 
require a small fee in addition to the regular storage 
charges, and thereby, without working any undue hard- 
ship on the individual, make the storage service self- 
supporting and even a source of revenue. This is 
merely an enlargement of the New York method, 
which seems not only feasible but practicable, and 
worthy of trial. The details remain to be worked out, 
but doubtless many of the objections which appear at 
first sight can be easily overcome, and will prove to be 
merely questions of method rather than principle. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that while it is prob- 
ably true that game storage is decreasing, and that in 
many cases, particularly where the sale of game is pro- 
hibited, it has already decreased to such a degree as to 
be an insignificant feature in the cold storage business, 
yet in other places it is still an important item and 
is likely to continue so for some time to come. It is 
very desirable, therefore, that steps be taken to place 
the matter on a more Satisfactory basis, but it must 
be admitted that the problem is a difficult one, and 
probably will not be solved immediately. 

It may be suggested that from the standpoint of 
game protection the main evils to be corrected are (a) 
handling game in falsely marked packages, and (b) the 
practice of allowing game to be withdrawn from stor- 
age during the close season for use or sale. Two 
methods of bringing about the desired result readily 
suggest themselves: One by voluntary action on the 
part of warehousemen, the other by securing further 
legislation. 


It ts the practice of some companies just before the 
expiration of the open season, to send out notices call- 
ing attention to certain provisions in the game laws, 
and announcing that game will not be received during 
the close season. The practice should be universal. 
Much more could be accomplished if warehousemen 
instead of merely refusing to accept game during the 
close season, would give notice to their patrons: 

(1) That no game placed in storage would be de- 
livered during the close season directly or indirectly. 

(2) That no game would be received except in pack- 
ages marked with the owner’s name and a true state- 
ment of contents. If inspection showed that any pack- 
ages were falsely marked the storage charges on such 
packages would be increased to per cent. 

(3) (By insertion of clause in storage contract or 
otherwise) That all game would be received only at 
owner’s risk and subject to all the restrictions of the 
State laws. 

Much could also be accomplished in the way of leg- 
islation if, instead of seeking special exemptions from 
the game laws warehousemen would throw all their in- 
fluence on the side of the State and seek to obtain (1) 
statutes similar to the shipping laws now in force, 
making it a misdemeanor punishable by heavy fine to 
offer or deliver falsely marked packages of game for 
storage; (2) statutes defining clearly the status and 
disposition of game held during the close season, and 
drawn in such a way as to be at once equitable to the 
warehouseman and the owner, and comformable to the 
policy of the State. 


In looking over one issue of an exchange we find that 
the editor hopes, is glad, is pained, is pleased, is delighted, 
has regret, and has heartfelt sorrow. No one could stand 
‘such a combination but the country editor, who generally 
has an elastic conscience and an India rubber stomach.— 
Centralia Journal. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, anid not to any individual connectéd with the. paper. 
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‘The Rifle Sc Scabbard, 


Curcaco, Ill., March 3.—Mr. George Florence, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., writes as a regarding rifle scabbards 
and how to carry them: 

“I have got into a dispute here over the proper man- 
ner of making and carrying rifle scabbards, and would 
like to have you settle it. In the first place, is the scab- 
bard worn on the right or left side? Is it worn under 
the rider’s leg and under the saddle flap, or does it hang 
loosely at the side? Should the trigger or the hammer of 
the gun be upward when the gun is in the scabbard, and 
in making the scabbard should the seam be on the upper 
or lower edge? 

“By answering these inquiries you will greatly oblige 
me, and will settle the dispute on the subject. In con- 
clusion, will say I find the catalogues of the various man- 
ufacturers and sporting goods houses are about equally 
divided—some show the scabbards to hang on the left 
side and the others to hang on the right side, but it seems 
to me the left side, with the trigger up and seam down, is 
correct. I know you have been among the cowboys and 
cattle punchers who have used these goods, and will be 
very much interested in your reply.” 

In the old times, when I used to live in the cowboy 
country of the West, it was customary to wear the rifle 
scabbard on the left side, under the saddle flap. We com- 
monly used in those days either the Winchester carbine or 
the short Winchester .44, of the 1873 model. Our scab- 
bards in that part of the country, the southwestern range, 
were customarily worn with the seam upward. The rifle 
was thrust into the scabbard with the trigger guard up. 
This brought the hammer and the sights down. The 
weight of the rifle thus rested partly on the foresight. 
The Winchester rifles were nearly all made with strong 
metal sights, so that I presume the shooting of the rifle 
was rarely injured by this practice. In the case of a thin 
foresight, like the Lyman ivory bead on the .30-40 or 
.30-30 rifle, this practice of carrying the rifle with the top 
down does not always make for safety to the sights or 
accuracy in the shooting. Realizing this, the last time I 
was out in the Blackfoot country with Jack Monroe I 
used to carry my rifle with the sights upward in the scab- 
bard. Jack Monroe reproved me for this In-Western 
method. Hence I should suppose that the custom gener- 
ally in the West was to carry the rifle with the sights 
downward, the seam of the scabbard being customarily 
and for reasons of durability, carried upward. The sling 
straps of the scabbard wear better on the rounded leather 
than on the seam. 


Shipment of Wildfowl for Texas, 


Attention was recently called in these columns to the 
efforts of the sportsmen of Texas to get through a game 
law which should stop the shipment of all sorts of game 
from that State. It was predicted that there would be 
an attempt made to nullify this law by exempting a num- 
ber of counties from its action. Precisely this same thing 
in sweeping form has come up, and seeing that their 
efforts to stop the sale of game were rendered of no 
avail by the efforts of those opposed to the prohibition 
of the sale of Texas game, the sportsmen in some of the 
larger cities of the State have rallied and are getting up 
a petition to the Legislature, which is already largely 
signed. This petition asks that the last two lines of the 
game laws of May 27, 1897, Articles 520 B and 520 G 
Penal Code, shall be struck out. They read: “Provided 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed to pro- 
hibit the sale or shipment of wild ducks or wild geese.” 
This elision would cut out the clause which permits the 
shipment of wildfowl under the law of 1897, and would 
leave the old law a fairly good one in lieu of a new one 
which should embody these principles through more 
sweeping changes. It is much to be hoped that these 
sportsmen of Texas will succeed in their attempts to stop 
the outgo of Texas game. We used to think that when 
we could go nowhere else we could always go to Texas 
and get good shooting. Let not any northern shooter be- 
lieve this to be the case to-day, for it is not. The game 
of Texas is going, and it will disappear if Texas herself 
does not wake up and adopt the proper measures in time. 

The petition above offered points out the very interest- 
ing fact that this sale of Texas game operates to the 
disadvantage of citizens of the State. It states that, “Dur- 
ing the past few years the slaughter and shipment of wild 
game have increased to such proportions that the absolute 
extinction of wildfowl seems near at hand. Many 
thousands of wild ducks, principally canvasbacks and red- 
heads, are slaugtered annually as a business, and are ex- 
ported to northern States. They are rarely offered for 
sale in Texas. We believe it unfair to all true sportsmen 
and contrary to public policy to permit the extermination 
of this species of game.” ‘These are wise words and true 
ones. Did you ever try to buy a canvasback duck to eat 
in San Antonio, in Corpus Christi, in Houston, in Galves- 
ton, in Austin, Dallas or Fort Worth? 


Some Moose Stories. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 27—Mr. Frederic W. Jenkins, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., paid the Forest AND STREAM office a 
very pleasant visit during the week, and I had much 
pleasure in talking over matters and things with him. 
Mr. Jenkins is a lawyer and a hard working man, but an 
enthusiast over big-game shooting. I have earlier men- 
tioned one or two of his trips into Canada and the Rocky 
Mountains. Last fall he did not go out West but made a 
trip up into Nova Scotia, his object being moose, and he 
got all that he went for. Mr. Jenkins seemed quite satis- 
fied with the results of his hunt, his party of three getting 
four moose and several caribou, and he killed a magnifi- 
cent bull moose, the best he has ever yet had in any of his 
moose hunts. This moose he told me he killed with one 
shot from a .30-40 Winchester. He has now killed four 
moose and it has taken him just four shots with the .30-40 
to do it. He simply pooh-poohs at anyone who says the 
.30-40 is not as good a moose gun as any man wants. 

I do not recall the measurements of the head which 
Mr. Jenkins. got, but think it was 60 inches. He says that 
the Nova. Scotia moose antlers do not spread quite so 
wide as the New Brunswick heads, but turn up and back 


more. The blades of this head were tremendous and the 
whole antlers very massive and heavy. Mr. Jenkins says 
it is the best head he has ever yet killed. He has been to 
Nova Scotia two or three times before and speaks with 
great enthusiasm over the trout fishing, caribou shooting, 
etc., as well as of the men who guided him. 


A Lucky Hunter. 


With Mr. Jenkins on this hunt was his friend, Mr. 
Clarence Hotchkiss, of Binghamton. Mr. ‘Hotchkiss is 
one of those lucky fellows who never do any hard work 
on a hunt and who always get what they want without 
the least trouble and much as a matter of fact. Mr. 
Hotchkiss has never been known to kill a head of game 
more than half a mile from camp. He never bothers him- 
self in the least, takes it easy, and when finally the spirit 
moves him, calmly announces that he is going out to kill 
a moose, or whatever he is after, and then, quite as a 
matter of fact, does so. 

On this particular hunt, Mr. Jenkins and his friend, Mr. 
Phelps, also of Binghomton, the latter a beginner in the 
big-game hunting, were having their usual run of hard- 
ships. At length Mr. Hotchkiss said: “Well, boys, I see 
it’s about time for me to go out and get a moose.” 
Whereupon he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, called 
to his guide, picked up his rifle and strolled down the 
woods road. He had gone but a little way when, feeling 
the perspiration beginning to start to some extent on his 
somewhat massive form, he suggested to the guide that it 
would be a good thing to stop and “boil the kettle.” The 
guide was horrified, for they had, as luck chanced, but a 
few minutes before struck the trail of a tremendous bull, 
which was fresh, and the guide was hoping to get a shot 
within a few minutes. His horrified protest, however, 
produced no effect upon Mr. Hotchkiss, who calmly sat 
down on a log and began to kick together kindling for 
the fire. His guide dutifully obeyed, built the fire, boiled 
the kettle, and they had lunch then and there, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss not in the least forgetting his peaceful pipe of good 
strong tobacco, which well nigh completed the poor 
guide’s mental collapse. He had never seen a moose kunt 
conducted on the Clarence Hotchkiss line before. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hotchkiss, at length, rising and 
knocking the ashes out of his. pipe again, “now we'll go 
kill him.” So they took up their moose trail and followed 
on across the country for a little way. In less than ten 
minutes from the lunching place the guide stopped and 
peinted. Mr. Hotchkiss looked and could see the edge of 
a big horn. Finally he made out the moose, lying down 
and taking his ease. He fired one shot which, as usual, 
did its work. Then he walked up to the fallen quarry, 
kicked it with his toe, grunted and said: “I guess I'll 
go back to camp.” This, by means of a convenient woods 
road, he did without any trouble. He set his gun down 
by the side of the door, walked in and lit another pipe. 

‘Did you get him?” asked one of his friends, derisively. 

Mr. Hotchkiss opened his eyes in wonder. “Get him,” 
said he. “Why, of course I got him.” And presently the 
guide came in to bear ample confirmation. 


The Other Sort, 


This was not quite the end of the Hotchkiss moose, 
however. This was on Monday, and on the following 
Friday Mr. Jenkins and his guide were hunting in the 
country below camp when they struck what seemed to bea 
tremendous moose trail. They followed on and on for sev- 
eral hours, until finally they became exhausted. “It may be 
24 hours old,” said the guide, “maybe more; but I don’t 
think it has gone out of the country.” Thus encouraged, 
Mr. Jenkins pushed on, looking all the time for fresher 
horn sign. At last the long walk wearied both hunter 
and guide, so that they concluded to stop for a “boiling.” 
Just as they were finishing up their noonday repast, Mr. 
Jenkins looked about and saw the ashes of a little fire. 
A sudden light came to him. “Billy,” said he, “do you 
suppose it’s a possible thing that we have been following 
the trail of that moose which Mr. Hotchkiss killed?” 
Billy’s face fell about a foot. He got up, went a little way 
along the trail, came back and looked at the fire. “Mr. 
Jenkins,” said he, “don’t tell anybody here in this country 
about this. It would be all my reputation would be 
worth!” It was a fact, however, that they had been on 
the trail of the Hotchkiss moose. It must be pretty hard 
to work nearly a whole day and then come up on the clos- 
ing scenes of a moose hunt made by a man who had 
never been more than a half mile from camp. 

It may be seen that most of this moose hunting in 
Nova Scotia is done by still-hunting. Mr. Jenkins is no 
believer at all in the calling of moose. He says that 
there is nothing in it, and will not waste time in night 
calling. He says that he and his party have always gotten 
all the moose they wanted in still-hunting, and he con- 
siders this the greatest form of sport obtainable under 
any circumstances. The Nova Scotia guides, he says, 
are splendid hunters and perfect woodsmen. Caribou he 
spoke of as being fairly abundant, but I did not discover 
much enthusiasm on his part over the caribou game. Mr. 
Jenkins has often hunted caribou in Newfoundland, but 
he says that the killing of that animal in the big New- 
foundland herds is not to be called genuine sport. He 
did not care so much for the Newfoundland guides he 
secured, as he said they were so ignorant as to scarcely 
know how to take the skin off an animal. They look on 
the caribou there more as a beef animal than anything 
else. 

Mr. Jenkins killed his own big moose the next to the 
last day of his hunt, having held the party for two extra 
days over the time they had set for departure. He seems 
to be much like myself in his hunting, never gets anything 
until the last minute and after doing more work than 
anyone else would have to. His moose he and his guide 
Billy trailed for a long time. The guide caught sight 
of the bull standing on a little eminence among the trees 
about 120 yards distant. It was a peculiar shot, as the 
moose stood with his head entirely hid back of a little 
clump of trees. Mr. Jenkins says that he could see two 
big dark bands of hair between the three trees. He could 
not tell which way the moose was pointing, but reasoned 
that naturally his head would be up wind. Hence he 
picked the left band of hair and fired as close to the left 
on it as he dared. At the shot the big moose started out 
into the open, and stood with his head thrown up looking 
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directly at them. Presently he dropped down behind and 
then gradually sank forward, never running at all from 
the spot where he was struck. The shot was through the 
body, close to the shoulders. Mr. Jenkins says that -he 
has never known a .30-40 bullet to go entirely through a 
moose. This does not coincide with my own limited ex- 
perience, as the first shot which I fired into my moose* 
passed entirely through the body, as nearly as we could 
determine. 

Mr. Jenkins says that Nova Scotia in physical appear- 
ance is much like New Brunswick, much overgrown and 
of a monotonous regularity, there being few opportunities 
left for a look out over the country. He likes the Rocky 
Mountains, but gives his countrymen the worst of it in 
the guiding proposition, as he says these men of the 
northeastern country were as skillful and as cheerful 
hunters as he ever saw.. I doubt not that he and his 
newly made hunter friend, Mr. Phelps, and his plegmatic 
associate, Mr. Hotchkiss, will be headed somewhere to- 
ward the west for the next big-game season, however, 
as Mr. Jenkins says he has now killed four moose and 
thinks he has had his share. He wants now to kill a 
grizzly beat, and if any gentleman has one staked out any- 
where, he migh do well to communitcate as to terms, etc. 


Duck Shooting in the Southwest, 


The duck shooting on the Gulf coast in southwest- 
ern Texas seems to be languishing of late and the 
north-bound flight is now setting in, depriving the 
Coast shooters of something of their accustomed 
sport. I hear that Mr. W. W. Peabody, of New 
York, and Mr. Alex. Settle, of Cincinnati, who went 
down to Rockport last week, met rather good weather 
and rather poor shooting. They did not damage any- 
thing very much and put in most of the time loafing. 
Pretty soon we will hear of some of these Texas ducks 
up in this part of the country. The birds do not get 
much rest either in Texas or in the North. I wonder 
how Texas would feel about a law closing the shooting 
on wild fowl January 1? This would give the Texas 
shooters as long a fall season as we have up here, and 
would indeed cover the best of the winter shooting, 
the cream of it in Texas coming along in November and 
December. E. Hovucu. 

Hartrorp Buitrina, Chicago, Ill. wer 


Two Men and their Books. 


New York, Feb. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am 
‘one of the old time readers of Forest AND STREAM who 
is saddened by the losses from its old list of contributors 
which seem to follow one another so rapidly. At different 
times I have thought that some men could never be re- 
placed; yet I am bound to acknowledge that to-day the 
paper seems to me better than it has ever been. 

There is one thing that we can none of us be suffi- 
ciently grateful for, and that is that some of these old 
contributors, who were so highly valued by your readers, 
have left behind them in their books memorials which 
will give pleasure and instruction to generations who 
have never Seen their writings in Forest AND STREAM. 

One of the first of these writers is Mr. R. E. Robinson, 
whose charming pictures of New England life seem to 
me unequalled by anything that I have ever tead. With 
the charm and the simplicity of a Burroughs or a 
Thoreau, Mr. Robinson combined a broader view; and 
seeing all that there is of beautiful and sweet and tender 
in nature, he sees also all that there is of beautiful and 
sweet and tender and strong in woman and in man. The 
world is better and happier because Mr. Robinson lived 
and wrote. 

Fred Mather’s writings always had for me a very great 
charm. He was one of the men who, having eyes, saw— 
something that a number of people can do, though the 
number is not large—but besides seeing, he could make 
others see, and his clear, concise and often humorous 
descriptions when once read were not forgotten. He was 
another very human man who saw the humanity all about 
him and could describe it. His “Men I Have Fished 
With,” and its sequel, “My Angling Friends,” are books 
that should be in the library not only of every angler, but 
of every sportsman and of every lover of his kind. 

If we regret that these two men have left us, let us at 
least be thankful for what they have left behind them. 

SAGE. 


Albany Legislation. 


AvBaAny, March 7.—Governor Odell has signed As- 
semblyman Reeve’s bill, Int. No. 183. making the trout 
season on Long Island open on the last Saturday in 
March. 

Fish and game bills that have been reported from com- 
mittee made the following progress the past week: 

Senator Armstrong’s, Int. No. 124, relative to the sale 
of grouse and woodcock, third reading. 

Senator Bailey’s, Int. No. 344, powers of Queens, Nas- 
sau and Suffolk supervisors relative to game, third 
reading. 

Senator E. R. Brown’s, Int. No. 301, to stop spring 
shooting, third reading. 

Senator Townsend’s, Int. No. 138, for the protection of 
wild black bear, Assembly committee. 

Assemblyman Denison’s, Int. No. 371, close season for 
wild deer, Senate committee. 

‘Assemblyman Reeve’s, Int. No. 828, taking wildfowl, 
Peconic Bay, second reading. 

Assemblyman Whitney’s, Int. No. 376, for the protec- 
tion of game, third reading. 

Assemblyman Bedell’s, Int. No. 428, close season for 
trout, Orange county, third reading. 

Assemblyman Doughty’s, Int. No. 613, relative to tak- 
ing pheasants, Senate committee. 

Assemblyman J. T. Smith’s, Int. No. 418, relative to 
taking fish from Whaley’s Pond, Dutchess county, Senate 
committee. 

Assemblyman Bedell’s, Int. No. 427, close season for 
certain game, Orange county, third reading. 

Assemblyman Reynolds’, Int. No. 550, close season for 
grouse, woodeock and quail, Rensselaer county, third 
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The Cruelty of Trapping. 


Editor Forest and Stream: é; 

In a recent publication, Mr. Earnest Russell describes a 
barbarous manner of snaring moose in Nova Stotia by 
which the animals are partially suspended and are some- 
times left so for several days by the shiftless class of 
men that set the snarts, to be visited only at long in- 
tervals. ; > 

It is cause for some wonder that humanitarians, so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and sports- 
men also, have not arrayed themselves strongly agaitist 
such methods of snaring and trapping as cause pfotfatted 
torture to the victims, with steel tfappitig uppermost in 
mind. P 

The steel trap closes with such force that it frequently 
crushes the leg bone of the captive, and usually lacerates 
the skin and flesh until the cold steel clamps only upon 
the naked bone. In this horrible state of torture the 
animal must await the convenience of the trapper, who 
may, by some happy chance, make his rounds the next 
forenoon, and kill the creature as an end to its sufferings}; 
but too frequently he has made a journey to distant parts, 
leaving his traps set. In the course of two or three days, 
perhaps a week, he will return to terminate the suffering 
he has prolonged by his indifference. ; 

Let the readers of Forest AND StreAm rise up eh 
masse against the using of such a mathine for tofture 
upon our dumb neighbors of the woods. If the campaign 


is vigorous and widespread through the local press and 
the eenaene in every State, the end may be accom- 
plished. 


MississtPPt, 


TRIPOD. 
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ge or me prepared by T. S. Palmer, of the Biological Survey. 
The dotted areas show the region where spring shooting is pro- 
hibited. See page 208. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
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Long Island Trout Season. 


A Law signed by Governor Odell on March 3 amends 
the Long Island trout season section to read: 

Sec. 109. Trout shall not be taken or possessed from 
August 31 to the last Friday in March, both inclusive. 
Trout taken lawfully may be sold or possessed in the City 
of New York in the open season established by this 
section. 


} Notes on Fish and Fishi: g.—I. 


Wirt the month of June, good sport on most of our 
Eastern trout streams may be said to end. The hot 
days of early July usually send the fish to their summer 
retreats, and no matter how numerous they have been, 
few can now be found, except a school here and there 
at the mouths of cold brooks, or where springs pour 
their freshening waters into the main stream. 

On the whole, the season of 1902 may be said to have 
been a fairly satisfactory one, in spite of heavy floods 
and ice jams during the winter. Trout were quite 
abundant in all the old nearby brooks and rivers, and 
took the fly well until late in May, when symptoms of 
hook shyness began to appear, with great discrimina- 
tion in the color of the artificial fly. One pattern would 
be taken and the other left. On our last fishing excur- 
sion we found the fish quite hard to please, and great 
perseverance and many changes of fly were necessary 
before a fair basket could be made. 

Anglers are too apt to pin their faith to two or 
three favorite flies, and to imagine that if the trout 
will not rise at these, that they will not take at all. 
In many of the New York and Pennsylvania waters 
this is a great mistake, particularly on those streams 
that produce a great variety of natural flies. Some 
one particular color is apt to be the favorite for a 
time, and I honestly believe that even when the trout 
are taking almost anything, larger fish and a better 
average will reward the man who takes the trouble 
of looking out for the natural fly, and, if possible, imi- 
tating it in color and size. 

This question has been pretty well thrashed out, and 
men. whose experience has been chiefly confined to 
wild waters in Maine and Canada or the regions of 
the great lakes, will be apt to scout such ideas, as well 
as many other good anglers of experience. How- 
ever, the proof of the pudding is the eating of it and 
chewing the string. I have been fixed in my faith 
by many experiences, but I grant you that entomology 
is only necessary, or particularly successful, in some 
localities in others, it is a waste of time to study the 
eatura] fly, though to me it is always interesting. 








One thing is clear, if you gratit that a fair copy of the 
living fly is the best that eah be put up in a certain 
streati with which you are fahiiliar, you at ofice have 
something to go by; you are fio longer fishing at raii- 
dom, but have a definite end in view. At the risk of 
being tedious, I will give a few of the many experi- 
ences which have led me to study entomology, 48 far 
as my opportunities have p€ritiitted: . ; 

Many yeéats ago 1 Was sping 4 fire large limie- 
stotie Pee ter Bellefotit, Pa. in company with a 
native of that town, who was a most expert angler 
and who cast in a particularly graceful manner. The 
scene of our afternoon’s sport was a rather shallow 
mill dam constructed only a few years before; this 
dam was full of brook trout of about a quarter of a 
pound each, and they were rising steadily all over the 
water. We cast and cast, and compared the flies in 
our respective books. Finally, in an old envelope in 
the pocket of his book, my friend found a small straw- 
colored fly closely a prominating the fly at which the 
trout were rising. He put it on, and in half an hour 
or @ little over caught 42 trout. He had orily otte fly 
of the kind, so I was forcéd to play audietice; ttothing 
that I could offer being tempting to the fish. 

Duritig the sanie weék I had riuch the same expe- 
ritnce With a very dark, almost black fly, which I 
think belonged to the crane fly genus. I was fishing 
with three flies on my leader, and the middle fly hap- 
pened to be nearest the natural. It had a very thin 
body of silk, and fishing quite a short line over a deep 
channel under sheltering willows, I could see the trout 
rise and take this fly between the two others. After 
some hours the fly was literally chewed up, and I sub- 
stituted another, which I thought very fiearly the sditie. 
The body was a little lighter aiid was iiade of tiohait 
itistead of silk. It provéd to be éritirély useless, and 
I was forced to put oft the mangled remains of the old 
fly, whe I again began to kill fish. 


Again, on a hot morning, after a five-mile tramp, we 
were refreshed by a charming cool breeze springing 
up from the southeast. My companion on this occa- 
sion was a veteran angler of large experience and a 
most agreeable man to fish with. The totith was 
July, and as we fteachéd the stream we tioticed many 
of the little blue duns with long tails rising from the 
surface of the pools and floating easilv up strearti be- 
fore the breeze. I had a dozen flies on No. 12 hooks, 
which, as far as body was coricernied, were the right 
color, and my friend had two of the same which he 
had copied from mine the day before. I put up two 
flies of the same kitid, and he ofie of thei as a tail 
fly. We soon begafi to take fish, but ry conipariion 
Was 86 ulifortufiate as to lose his tail fly itt a trout. 
For s6itie feason ht wished to keep his remaining fly 
as a Sample, and being a little ahead of me put on a 
Sinall coachman until I should come up. When I did 
so he borrowed a couple of the bluish-bodied flies. 
Meanwhile, however, the small trout had been taking 
his coachman freely, and being partial to the use of 
this fly, he did not care to change it, but persisted in 
its use. We kept quite close together as the stream 
was large, and agai and again he said, “Was not that 
a pretty big fish you caught.” Several times he saw 
the fish when landed and said. “Well, I have seen tio 
fish like that to-day.” We ate our lurtich sitting on 
a log far up the streati. 


Returtiing, he fished first, I giving him fifteen miin- 
utes’ start. I caught up with him at a large pool just 
as he was wading out, it seemed useless to fish at once 
after him, but I waded in and made a cast, when at 
once two large fish rose at the flies. I hooked one, and 
after a good fight my friend netted him for me. 
“Well!” he said, “What fly are you using? I have 
seen no such fish to-day, but time is up; we must start 
for home.” ‘Wait a minute,” I said, “There is another 
fish here. I waded in again, and at the first cast 
hooked the trout, which, after a good struggle man- 
aged to free itself from-the hook and escaped. On the 
way home we stopped at a cold brook to rest and 
turned out our fish to wash them. We found that my 
friend had 36 trout and I had 34, but that mine 
weighed double, owing to the larger size of the fish. 
This case was peculiarly clear, as we fished together 
nearly all the day, and my chum was in several re- 
spects the more skillful fisherman; his casting was fine, 
and he had a very neat and expeditous way of netting 
his fish after playing them up to him. 

The weather has everything to do with the time at 
which natural flies appear, there may be a difference 
of from one to three weeks in different seasons. A 
few varieties do not appear annually in numbers. I 
have one fly in mind that was very abundant in August, 
1890, but only a few specimens have been seen since 
then. I could find a few at almost any hour on a cool 
day, and a great many in the morning or after four 
o’clock P. M. The body was peculiar, a yellow with 
a tinge of olive or green. After several failures a 
lady gave me a quantity of scraps of crewel, and pick- 
ing one of these to pieces, I spun it on light yellow 
silk. This gave the exact color, and adding pale dun 
wings and a ginger hackle, I had a good imitation of 
the natural fly, which proved very killing for about 
three weeks. It did not matter where this fly was 
placed on the leader, all the best fish were taken with 
it, and on several occasions I was successful when 
other anglers had poor sport. This fly has not been 
of much service, except for a short time in 1898. 

There is a little orange-bodied dun, that hatches out 
on cold days in July, which is a great favorite with 
the trout. It seems to come up when a strong wind 
is blowing and clouds obscure the sun. A very small 
drk cowdung is well taken while this fly is on the 
water, the hook must not be larger than No. 12. A 
small blue dun is an excellent fly at times all through 
the season, but it is difficult to get hackles of the 
right color for legs. Hens can be found at long inter- 
vals which give the right color, but their hackles are 
very soft. If you cannot do better use the lightest 
brown or ginger hackle you can get. We have a beau- 
tiful large fly, which may resemble the English May 
fly, but it is a very light yellow. If you make the body 
of silk. it ig apt te be too dark when wet. I prefer 
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wool or crewel, though the former soaks up much 
water. 

If you can get the old-fashioned crewel, made, I have 
been told, from the fine hair of some,kind of goat, it 
will be found very useful. It is the same color, wet or 
dry, and has been dyed a fast color. Chenille, if made 
of silk, is good for making large flies and for Uncle 
Rube’s favorite fly, the Ruben Wood. The muskrat, 
mink, weasel, field mouse, rabbit and many other ani- 
mals afford an excellent fur. No one but a fly-maker 
can realize the difficulty in getting hackles fit for trout 
flies. Not one cock in twenty is worth examining. 
Many years ago this was not so much the case; more 
game fowls were bred and the birds found in a farm- 
yard were smaller, rounder and more like game birds 
in appearance. The introduction of large coarse fowls 
has not only injured the fly tier, but has given us a 
poor bird for the table, coarse fleshed and stringy, with 
a prominent breast bone, very unlike the partridge-like 
form of the old-time chicken. 

In this State (New York), we have now had an ex- 
perience of about ten years with the European trout 
(Salmo fario), and I am inclined to believe that there 
is less prejudice against the fish than there was a few 
years ago. That it displaces the native trout (fonti- 
nalis), seems to be true, but it can endure a higher 
temperature, grows much faster and is a free riser 
to the fly, at least up to the weight of about three 
pounds. Fifteen years ago, in many of our best trout 
streams, a pound specimen.was a big fish. In all my 
experiences of waters easily accessible from New 
York, I took but one fish of sixteen inches. Since the 
introduction of the brown trout, all this is changed. 
The average size of trout taken has much increased, 
and many fish of two pounds are caught every season 
with fly. Not only is this the case, but not a year 
passes that a number of immense fish are not (at 
least) hooked by fly-fishermen. I mean fish weighing 
from four to six pounds. These usually escape, owing 
to the light tackle used, but they afford a man a sen- 
sation that he is in no danger of forgetting to the last 
day of his life. THEODORE GORDON. 





The Sportsmen’s Show Casting 
Tournament. 


THIs tournament, which opened the night of Satur- 
day, Feb. 21, and came to an end the night of Satur- 
day, March 7, in Madison Square Garden, this city, 
and was part of the Ninth Annual Sportsmen’s Show, 
was a success, both in number of entries, and as an at- 
traction to visitors who take more or less interest in 
contests of this sort, who fish whenever they have the 
opportunity; who like to see what the expert anglers 
and fly-casters use, in the way of tackle, and who look 
to these tournaments for instruction in casting. The 
entries in tournaments of this kind would be far larger 
if it were not for the fact that anglers who possess 
only a moderate degree of skill are too modest to dis- 
play what they consider their awkwardness in a public 
competition, and to whom such names as Leonard, 
Hawes and Levison are a sort of bugaboo. But these 
persons—men and women—took a deep interest in the 
game, and lined up alongside the big tank, crowding 
as near its edge as possible, and watched all the fea- 
tures of each event with enthusiastic attention. The 
casting was from a bridge over one arm of the pool, 
and the flies and baits fell within a few feet of the spec- 
tatots, so that they could see every stage of the con- 
tests and admire the skillful work of the men. But 
there was one thing that had an important bearing 
on the scores that the average visitor did not under- 
stand, and that was why the contests for distance in 
the latte- part of the tournament were won on such low 
scores. The contestants were all on the island, and 
had to keep their disappointments to themselves during 
a match, so that it was only the friends of contestants, 
who talked with the men afterward, who learned of the 
sticky water and its effect on tackle. 

There was more or less dissatisfaction among the 
contestants because of the glue-like substance that 
floated on the surface of the water, and at times men 
would not enter certain events because of the poor 
showing they were making; but the fact remained that 
while the water was far from clear and pure, the con- 
ditions were as fair for one as for another. The rea- 
son for this state of things was this: The great tank 
was lined inside with heavy duck, and this duck was 
water-proofed with a preparation containing some 
sticky substance. The paddling and the tilting contests 
served to stir up the water every afternoon and even- 
ing, and the oily substance came to the surface and re- 
mained there. Lines and flies became coated with it 
and carried it to the guides and reels. After a con- 
test the rod-tips were covered with a coating which 
gave them the appearance of having been carelessly 
daubed with heavy varnish, then used before the coating 
had had time to dry. The effects of the stuff were to 
a certain extent counteracted by the liberal use of 
vaseline on lines and guides, and the fly-casters did all 
they could under the circumstances, and made their 
best efforts in a sportsmanlike manner. Some of them 
thought the pool should have been drained to rid it of 
the objectionable coating on the water, but while this 
could have been done, of course, those who claimed 
to know about such things argued that the oil would 
not go out with the water, but would remain in the 
bottom of the tank, and rise to the surface of any fresh 
water that might be turned in. To drain and refill the 
great tank would have taken no little time, and would 
have shouldered the management with an additional ex- 
pense of no small proportions. Summing up all the 
arguments, then, it seems there was no practical help 
for the existing condition of the water. 

The highest score made in any of the bait-casting 
contests was that of R. C. Leonard, who landed a half- 
ounce rubber frog 128 feet 7%4 inches from the casting 

latform on the last day of the tournament. His friend, 

. W. Hawes, made the longest cast of any person in 
a single-handed trout fly-casting event, when he scored 
97 feet on the afternoon the tournament closed. 

A veteran and enthusiastic fly-caster, who did 
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not attend this tournament, and whose presence was 
missed by the large circle of friends, is William Mills, 
who has been quite ill recently, but is now convalescing. 
Mr. Mills barely escaped typhoid fever. 

The scores made in events held previous to March 
3 have already been printed in these columns. The 
results of the events held that day and afterward are 
given in detail below: 


Tuesday Afternoon, March 3. 


The event held this afternoon was Class P, dry fly- 
casting for accuracy, with flies furnished by the com- 
mittee, and open to all, the only restriction being that 
loose line in hand or on the platform was not per- 
mitted. Five casts were made at a buoy moored 35 
feet from the bridge, and five at a second buoy at 45 
feet, thirty seconds being allowed to extend line, after 
which time every cast was scored save in the event of 
a fly being whipped off, when time was allowed to re- 
place it, and thirty seconds to extend line again. The 
method of scoring was as follows: If a fly fell within 
a foot of the buoy cast at, the accuracy was considered 
perfect, while for each foot or fraction of a foot in ex- 
cess of one foot from the buoy, a demerit of one was 
counted, and the sum total of such demerits divided by 
ten was scored the demerit per cent.; the demerit per 
cent. deducted from 100 was the accuracy per cent.; 
to the accuracy per cent. was added the average num- 
ber of seconds the fly floated at each cast, and the 
total was the score. D. Brandreth, of Ossining, N. Y., 
won the gold medal; Dr. J. G. Knowlton, of this city, 
took the silver medal; third place was tied for by R. C. 
Leonard, of Central Valley, N. Y., and H. G. Hender- 
son, Sr., of this city, and in the cast-off Mr. Leonard 





won. The score: 

Casts: 12345 12345 Total. Av. 
Dp PR io sincccsccecs 03112—7 2011 4 il 99.4 
Dr. & G. Knowlton - 211228 03121—7 15 8699.0 
| ee ee --20103—-6 43121—11 17 ones 
H. G. Henderson, Sr....31220—8 12231—9 17 

Cast-off : 

ED ccs dsdeabasadensddepeusedeeuesies 10000—1 
DEEN, cccnndceanusinvnuhecnteuseceas 01020—3 

Scores of the non-winners: 

Co Se SOc ccvncvecave 31012—7 2324314 21 98.5 
D. T. Abercrombie...... 4044416 33333-1565 31 98.0 
5s Th PGE ctacciccsesce 1424011 3343 1—14 25 98.0 


Tuesday Night, March 3. 


Another open-to-all event was Class Q, for four- 
ounce trout rods, with the usual allowance for rods 
with solid reel seats, and no restrictions on length of 
leaders. There were four entries, but the low man 
withdrew because of the condition of the water. The 
prizes were the same as in other events, and the judges 
were L. Taylor and W. D. Cloyes, while J. H. Cruik- 
shank was referee. The scores are in feet, as-this event 
was for distance only: 


R. C. Leonard 
H. W._ Hawes ‘<< wena wees 
Ben Pe, PRR S CkeeesacsicnctecrSennandesedacnssones 


Wednesday Afternoon, March 4. 


The feature of to-day’s casting was the high score 
made by R. C. Leonard, of Central Valley, N. Y., 
who stretched his line to the 96-foot mark and car- 
ried away the gold medal, while his fellow townsman, 
H. W. Hawes, took the silver medal, and W. D. Cloyes 
was third. The contest was open to all-comers, dis- 





tance alone to count, and fly-rods limited to five ounces, 
except those having solid reel seats, which were allowed 
The score, in feet: 


three-fourths of an ounce. 

R. C. Leonard 

H. W. Hawes.. 

W. D. Cloyes.. i = 

E. J. Mills cast 76 feet, J. D. 
Knowlton 63 feet. 


Wednesday Night, M.rch 4 


There was no dearth of fly-casters.in the Garden to- 
night, but few cared to enter the contest. as the glue- 
like coating on the water rendered good work very 
difficult, and men with high records disliked to attempt 
to do satisfactory casting with gummy lines and 
clogged line-guides. The event was for single-handed 
bait-casting for distance and accuracy, open to all, 
half-ounce rubber frogs being used, and no restric- 
tions were placed on rods or lines, but free running 
«eels were required. For distance, five casts were made 
at a buoy 60 feet distant, and five at a buoy at 80 
feet; a demerit of one being counted for each foot or 
fraction the frog fell from the buoy cast at, and the 
sum total of these demerits, divided by 10, was counted 
as the demerit per cent.; the demerit per cent. de- 
ducted from 100, was the accuracy per cent. Five casts 
were made for distance, and the average, added to the 
percentage of accuracy, constituted the score, high 
man to win. Two practice casts for distance and one 
at each buoy for accuracy, were permitted. The judges 
were H. L. Leonard and F. T. Pratt. W. F. Kimber 
was referee. D. T. Abercrombie won the gold medal 
and W. D. Cloyes the silver medal, while the third 
man withdrew and did not cast. The score: 

D. T. Abercrombie. 
1 2 3 4 













Bera 
Foote 66 and Dr. J. G. 


2 5 Average. Total. 

DRG: sacs sese cee. 58 73 70 61 58 64 

1 2 3 4 5 
ACCUTEEY co ccccccqere 3 19 8 é¢ @ 5 45 94 1-5 

6 7 8 9 10 Average. Total. 
Accuracy .......+-+- 15.5 5.5 4 7 6 3 +6 % 1-5 

W. D. Cloyes. 

1 2 3 4 5 Average. Total. 
DUSNEOS < cccseveised 58 20 4 659 #8 48.6 

1 2 3 4 5 
AEEE © se ceciccennss 177 © 4 12 2 13 8-10 86 3-10 

6 7 8 9 10 Average. Total. 
RANE) ivccevceses 9 10 1 4 30 5 28 94 35 


M. Calhane, withdrew. 
Thursday Afternoon, March 5. 


Although the conditions of this contest were similar 


‘to those of several that had gone before, interest in 


it reached a high pitch when the high men tied again 
and again, and finally decided to let the matter go over 
until the evening contest for a final decision as to who 
should claim the gold medal offered for the afternoon 
event. The conditions called for trout fly-rods of any 
sort, any length of leader, distance only to count, and 
open to all who had never cast further than go feet 


218 


in any similar club or tournament contest. The prize 
medals were similar to those given in other events. 
The judges were H. G. Henderson and E, Jf. Mills, 
with J. H. Cruikshank as referee. The score, in feet 
and inches, as decided in the final cast-off: 





We, Bi CO cacaduaanesesceevecncdnceccossetaseus 

V. R, Grimwood.. en oun 

We Wee eee ccccicccccdeccevsdeccetceccsccseceuces 
Scores of the non-winners: 

iii aida dé gandesdcccavenccsaqetenshes 78 0 

CE ick sshd ccdoccescécsiccsevavesoagesao 72 0 

Be POD ccccccvetvesecescccoccquccesqeuqsesaess 0 
Cast-off for first and second prizes: 

Vi. BR, Gt ccs ccccactdsvccsccessscvstovcvese 80 6 

W.. D. Cloyes.......cccceeccscccsccsceneveccceceees 80 6 
Second tie cast-off: 

Wea Coote acic «cc snctticasstecdasicnes dedcteiebe 79 0 

We Be Cac nctcncerksanscedsccinesencsevecques 79 0 


Thursday Night, March 5, 


To-night’s contest was single-handed trout fly-cast- 
ing, for distance only. There were no restrictions on 
weight of rod or length of leader, and any person 
could enter who had never cast more than 100 feet in 
a similar contest. The prizes were similar to those 
previously mentioned. R. C. Leonard and Milton H. 
Smith were the judges, while L. S. Darling refereed. 
W. D. Cloyes won by six inches over V. R. Grim- 
wood, and as this event was also to decide who should 
win the final tie in the afternoon’s contest, Mr. Cloyes 
was declared the winner of both. A large number of 
fly-casters and angling visitors witnessed this match 
between the two gentlemen who showed such equal 
skill, despite the unfavorable condition of the water, 
which grew. steadily worse as the days passed. The 
score: 


oe aiciadanicavecdeccaccaseccediecacaeae 80 6 
Wy es Ga vcccacccvcusnevecenctoccevecewases 80 0 
TRAIN Te i apc ecidcccceccccsvcccesecieness 68 0 


Friday Afternoon, March 6, 


The feature of to-day’s casting was the score of R. 
C. Leonard, who cast a quarter-ounce rubber frog 
from a free running reel a distance of 113 feet, and 
captured first place and the gold medal. C. G. Levison 
won the silver medal with 96 feet 6 inches, and H. W. 
Hawes had to be satisfied with third place. This was 
a single-hand bait-casting affair, the best effort in five 
to count, distance only. It was open to all comers, and 
the only restrictions were that quarter-ounce rubber 
frogs and free-running reels should be used, and that 
the casting should be overhead. Three trial casts were 
allowed before scoring. The results, in feet and inches: 


WE BR cas cccnccsiscccsccctascecoctacsas 113 0 
COMME, LOHIs 6occs sc cccacincsisvesesivces 96 6 
es WE Sir acateccaanccascuedecncacudeewnenes 87 6 


The other contestants were E. J. Mills, who scored 
69 feet, and D. T. Abercrombie, who landed at the 52- 
foot mark. 


Friday Night, March 6. 


Class W was open to all-comers, distance alone to 
count. It was for black bass flies, which could be used 
on hooks No. 4 or larger, and any weight rod or length 
of leader could be used. Three prize medals, gold, 
silver and bronze. The score, in feet and inches: 


BE Wea Tc iccccccccescctsccccecescccccccceves 
sr G. Knowlton......... wae 
BD FE aon dicd i ccccdccedcsccvnccccecs 


Saturday Afternoon, March 7. 

Class X was a single-hand bait-casting contest, for 
distance only, and open to all-comers. Each contestant 
was allowed three trial casts with half-ounce rubber 
frog, after which the longest cast in five counted as 
the score. There were no restrictions on rods or lead- 
ers, but the use of free running reels was required. R. 
C. Leonard won the gold medal with a cast of 128 feet 
714 inches, and broke last year’s record of 125 feet, 
made by C. G. Levison; Mr. Levison was second with 
97 feet, and H. W. Hawes took the bronze medal. 
The score, in feet and inches: 


R. C. Leonard.. A 
C. G. Levison........ . - 9770 
H. W. H as --- 870 


The Closing Event, Saturday Night, March 7, 
Six men entered Class Y, single-hand trout fly-cast- 
ing for distance only, and open to all comers, without 


restrictions on rods or leaders; prizes similar to those 
heretofore mentioned. H. W. Hawes won the gold 





28 7% 







medal. The score, in feet: 
Bey le MR dconns vonsncdeccedasccccecssetoccesees 97 
We en, Pei cncccveddedscascssedecsdenceceeecsessvé 80 
Wis ee IN cad iccncdnsatnsadsastecvaunkaceavage 77 


The other contestants were N. S. Smith and R. B. 
Lawrence, who tied with 74 feet each, and Dr. Knowl- 
ton, who scored 70 feet. 


The Summary of Winnings. 


Below is given a summary of the standing of the 
contestants who won places during the entire tourna- 
ment. Thirty-one contestants entered during the tour- 
nament, and out of this number twenty-one won places. 
R. C. Leonard won the greatest number of first prizes, 
while H. W. Hawes was second and W. D. Cloyes was 
third. Mr. Cloyes was tied for number of first prizes 
with J. H. Cruikshank, each capturing three, but Mr. 
Cloyes had two seoond prizes, whereas Mr. Cruikshank 
had no seconds. The summary follows: 


Times. No. ofist No.of2d No. of 3d 
entered. prizes won. prizes won. prizes won. 





7 5 0 2 

7 3 3 2 

7 3 2 1 

4 3 0 0 

9 2 2 2 

6 1 2 2 

4 1 2 6 

7 1 3 0 

7 1 9 3 

7 1 9 2 

3 1 9 1 

7 9 4 8 

° 4 9 1 2 

° 4 9 3 0 
4 1 0 0 

. 3 9 1 1 
‘, 9 0 1 1 
i 3 0 1 0 
W. T. i esoose =k 9 0 1 
W. H. Cruikshank.... 1 0 0 1 
G. x Gerard....ccsse a ® 9 a 
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Salmo Mykiss in Europe. 


BY SIEGFRIED JAFFE. 
Tue following interesting article is abstracted from 


the Bulletin de la Société Centrale d’Agriculture et de 


Peéche for January, 1903: 

Several years ago my attention was called by Dr. 
Schillinger to the interest which would attend the in- 
troduction into Europe of the black spotted trout 
(Salmo mykiss vel clarkii), which he had observed dur- 
ing a trip in the Rocky Mountains. 

| determined, therefore, to attempt the acclimatation 
of this species, known also as cutthroat trout, but the 
United States Fish Commission at Washington, in- 
stead of encouraging me in my project, endeavored to 
turn me from it, because it was thought to be very diffi- 
cult if not impossible to bring the living eggs of the 


cutthroat trout to Europe. This is because of the 
great rapidity with which these eggs hatch; for 
scarcely sixteen days elapse from the time of fertiliza- 


tion to the time of hatching. Also, the eggs must be 
carried three or four days on muleback from the 
heights, where they are taken, to the nearest fish hatch- 
ery, at Leadville, where they are put to hatching. 
Then if they prove to have been fertilized, they must 
be safely packed for their long journey, and when this 
has been done there only remain about seven days be- 
fore the time of hatching for them to journey over the 
immense distance which separates Leadville from the 
European port, and which, by the most rapid means 


The hatching of these eggs succeeded well, and at 
the beginning of October the fry obtained already 
measured from 6 to 10 centimeters in length. 

Actually, therefore, we now possess here more than 
5,000 adult specimens from the first shipment of eggs, 
and there exist besides about 6,000 in the fishcultural 
establishment of Bavaria. 

I therefore confidently anticipate a good yield of 
eggs in 1903, and am very hopeful that I shall have 
the pleasure of sending a lot to Nid-de- Verdier, so that 
the rearing of this species may be attempted in France. 


Paddle Wheels for Ditches. 


To Prevent Destruction of Fish by Irrigating Ditches. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Forest AND StreEAM of February 14, is an article 
with the caption “Montana Game and Fish Interests,” 
giving extracts from the semi-annual report of the State 
Warden, Mr. W. F. Scott. I wish to call attention to 
certain portions of said report. He says: “It is a matter 
of serious regret that no practical method has been 
adopted to prevent the great loss of trout which escape 
through the irrigating canals and ditches out on to the 
land, and perish, during the irrigating season, other than 
the common wire mesh screen which clogs up and retards 
the flow of water in the spring and autumn when drift 
matter and leaves are brought down by the current of the 
stream.” 








Cross section of Faaare Wiech 


1, eight-sided shaft. 2, arms, nailed or screwed on. 


of travel, can hardly be covered in less than thirteen 
days. 

To overcome the difficulty, I had made a special 
box on a special model in which the eggs could be 
packed immediately after being taken and fertilized, 
and in which their hatching might go on during the 
journey. The eggs of Salmo mykiss, however, being 
very delicate, it was necessary to take special precau- 
tions to keep them from contact with the water of the 
melting ice, which would have destroyed them. 

This method of packing consisted of two boxes, one 
within the other. The eggs were separated in little 
trays, each holding about 1,000. 

Such an apparatus having been prepared, a shipment 
of eggs of the cutthroat trout was made me in 1899. 
These eggs were put in the apparatus as soon as pos- 
sible after fecundation, left Leadville May 1, New York 
May 4 and reached Bremerhaven the 14th. During 
the journey across the Atlantic on the steamer of 
Lloyd’s Steamship Co., a little ice was introduced into 
the apparatus every two days and kept it cool. _ This 
was renewed the last time on the arrival of the eggs 
at Bremerhaven, and on the 15th of May the 10,000 
eggs reached me at Sandford, having suffered only 
about a ten per cent. loss during the journey. 

Hatching followed almost immediately, and was over 
by the 25th of May; and with the purpose of increasing 
the chances of acclimatation, I sent about half the fry 
obtained to the fishculture establishment of Munich. 

The fish did well. They have now become adult, and 
have given us this year the first yield of eggs. 
According to a report sent me the first of last June 
by the president of the Société Bavaroise de Pisci- 
culture, the stripping made at the fishculture station 
at Neufhaven, was 4,000 eggs. Some specimens of the 
fry from these eggs were sent to the Exposition at 
Vienna last September, and there obtained the first 

rize. 

- The United States Fish Commissioner was good 
enough to send this year a second shipment of eggs, 
which, having left Mera, Col., the roth of last July, 
reached me the 25th of the same month in perfect con- 
dition. Of 20,000, only 148 died en route. The ap- 
paratus employed for the journey was the same model 
as that used during the first shipment, except that the 
spate reserved for putting in the ice was a little 
smaller. 


3, paddles. 4, braces between the arms. 


It is both disheartening and discouraging to the western 
fishculturist to know that millions of fish, both large and 
small, annually perish through being stranded on the 
meadows and grain fields as the result of unscreened 
ditches. He sees a large percentage of the work of the 
United States and State Fish Commissions go for naught 
from this cause. 

The hardship entailed by the use of the common wire 
mesh screen exists more in imagination than in reality, 
for during the season of irrigation in the summer the 
streams are clear of leaves and trash. “In the spring and 
autumn when drift matter and leaves are brought down 
by the current of the stream,” the head gates of the 
ditches could be closed, for at those seasons rain or snow 
usually furnishes all the water needed for the crops. 

But in order to provide a contrivance “which will not 
injure or work a hardship on the farmer, and at the same 
time put an end to this widespread destruction,” I have 
devised an arrangement to be put in at the intake of 
ditches that is as effective as a screen, but which is not 
open to its objections, as it permits the passage of such 
matter as would clog a screen, and at the same time 
it prevents fish from entering the ditch. I understand 
that some such device is successfully used in Colorado, 
but I have not been able to obtain the particulars of its 
construction. 

My device is very simple, consisting merely of a short 
flume at the head of the ditch, with sufficient fall to 
operate an eigh-bladed paddle wheel, fitting the flume 
closely. The width and depth of the flume, and the size 
of the paddle wheel would be governed by the width and 
depth of the ditch. If very wide a double flume and two 
wheels could be used. In large ditches two old wagon 
wheels could be utilized by affixing paddles to the spokes. 
The bearings of the shaft should work in vertical slots, 
so that any hard substance could pass under the paddles 
by raising the wheel. The continual splashing of the 
paddles would be effectual in frightening fish or fry and 
prevent their passage. But to make assurance doubly 
sure, a barrel-shaped frame covered with woven wire of 
very small mesh, and fitting the flume closely, could be 
operated as a revolving screen, by utilizing the paddle 
wheel as a motor. The pulleys to each should be placed 
on the shafts just outside of the fitime, with the belt 
crossed so as to cause the wheel and screen to revolve in 
opposite directions, the revolving screen, of course, being 
at the entrance of the ditch. This forms a self-cleaning 





screen, all leaves and trash being carried over, while the 
smallest fish fry are prevented from passing it. I think, 
however, that the paddle wheel alone would answer the 
purpose very effectually. 

The annexed rough drawings may make the device and 
its construction more-easily understood. For very shal- 
low ditches the paddles might be nailed directly to the 
octagon shaft. Farmers who are skilled in the use of 
tools might make a round shaft, with mortises for the 
arms of the wheel, but it would be no better or stronger 
than the simple one mentioned. 

James A. HENSHALL, 
U. S. Fish Commission. 

Bozeman, Montara. 


Debsconeag Club Dinner. 


Suppose success don’t come at first, 
What be you goin’ to dew? 

Throw up the sponge an’ kick yourself, 
An’ go to feelin’ blew? 

No, course yer hain’t, yeur goin’ ter fish, 
An’ bait, an’ bait again; 

Bimeby success will bite yeur hook, 
An’ you will pull ’im in. 


This bit of philosophy, good for fisherman and layman, 
for fishing and for life, for recreation and for toil, was 
printed on one of the pages of the menu cards of the 
first annual dinner of the Debsconeag Fish and Game Club 
at the New York Yacht Club, where eighteen of the Deb- 
sconeags were guests of Mr. Edward A. Sumner. There 
was other inspiration on the menu—pictures of the 
Debsconeag familiar spots—Ambijejus, Rainbow, Milli- 
nocket, and others of like pleasant memory. There were 
present, Edward A. Sumner, Fred J. Hutchinson, of Bos- 
ton; M. Elton Brown, of Hollis, N. Y.; Ambrose G. 
Todd, New York; William H. Roberts and Walter P. 
Stokes, of Philadelphia; Theodore Vietor,Gordon Merritt 
and William Cheel, of Ridgewood, N. J.; H. B. Plumb, 
of Brooklyn; Charles T. Hungerford, of New York; 
Clarence B. Moss, of Passaic, N. J.; William R. Noone, 
of Boston; Rufus B. Goffe, of Providence, R. I.; M. R. 
Bingham, of Rome, N. Y.; Merritt B. Miller and John B. 
Sumner, of New York, and Walter Place, of Oakville, 
Conn. 

Letters of regret were read from President Roosevelt, 
Senator Redfield Proctor and George M. Bowers, United 
States Fish Commissioner. The toasts were: America, 
“Hail to you, from us, your sons;” the President of the 
United States, “Hail to you from your clubmates,” for 
President Roosevelt is an honorary member of the club; 
Debsconeagers and our guests, “Hail all! Good health! 
Long Life! Happiness! Nerve be to your rifle and skill 
to your rod;” The Flag, “Hail, stars of the night, bars of 
the light and white of God’s own purity.” 

There was some fisherman’s luck in calling for 
responses. The name of each speaker upon a card was 
thrown into a bowl of punch, from which it was drawn by 
means of a rod, hook and line, the cast being made from 
the opposite end of the table. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Saturpay contest No. 1, held at Stow Lake Feb. 
28. Wind, northeast; weather, fair: 


Event Event Event 
No.1, No.2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, -——Event No. 8.———_—s Lure 

Feet. Percent. Acc.% Del.% Net Casting® 
G. C. Edwards... 80 83.4 93 85 89 81.9 
A. E. Mocker... 99 7 90.4 81.8 86 - 
T. C. Kierulff... 63 78.4 91 84.2 87.7 59.5 
T. W. Brotherton 101 87 92.8 89 90.11 85.6 
SE. SOMMER. cnnesses S4 90.8 91 85 88 68.1 
G. W. Lane..... 70 86 89 76.8 83.10 ee 
BE: exacasine 70 7 84 77.6 80.9 ao 
C. R. Kenniff.... 97 90.8 91 83.4 87.2 97.1 
W. FE. Brooks... 9% 89.4 89.4 90 89.8 oe 
Cc. G. Young..... 90 88 93 90 91.6 an 
2h. DR, MRisc cence si 94.4 91 85 88.4 
F. H. Reed...... es 90 91 88.4 89.8 


Judges, Kierulff and Mocker; referee, Young; clerk, 


Brotherton. 
Sunpay contest No. 1, held at Stow Lake March 
weather, fair: 


1. Wind, northeast; 








T. W. Brotherton .. 91 93 90 91.8 

F. M. Haight... 65 84.8 87.4 75.10 81.4 

Dr. W. Brooks.. 97 93 92 91.8 91.10 

G. W. Lane..... 74 86 83.8 74.2 78.8 

C. G. Young.... 81 87 95 90 92.6 91 

C. R. Kenniff.... 98 91 92.8 95.10 94.3 98.4 

H. C. Golcher... 81 85.4 93.4 89.2 91.3 = 

H. Battu.... 83 87.4 94.8 84.2 89.5 81.9 

Se oe 70 85.4 76.8 68.4 72.6 si 

J. B. Kenniff.. 87 92 90.8 94.2 92.5 96 

Dr. F. J. Saat... ss 80 2 74.2 73.1 oe 

= Dinkelspiel... 40 ‘0 as Ts as 5% 
D. Mansfield. - 76 92 94.2 93.1 97.8 

Y C. Kierulff... 65 69 84.8 85 84.10 58.7 

A. M. Bilade..... 66 64 81.4 74.2 77.9 oo 

F. H. Reed....... 84 89 93.8 87.6 90.7 
Judges, Kierulff and Lane; referee, Blade; clerk, 


srotherton. 





Che Kennel. 
emanpenene 


Fixtures. 


March 12-14.—Coshocton, O.—Show of Coshocton Kennel Club. 
March 17-20.—Uhrichsville, O.—Show of Twin City Kennel Club. 
March 25-28.—Chicago.—Show of Chicago Kennel Club. 

March 30-31.—St. Louis.—Show of St. Louis Collie Club. 

March 31-April 3.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Show of Buffalo Kennel Club. 
April 1-4—New Orleans, La.—Show of Southwestern Kennel 


Club. 
April 1-4.—Victoria, B. C.—Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 
PN 8-11L.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 


May 29-30.—Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. 


Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. _ 


Danbury Dog Show. 


Hempsteap, L. I., March 5.—Kindly note that the Dan- 
bury Agricultural Society’s Twenty-second Annual Dog 
Show will be held at the Fair Grounds, Danbury, Conn., 
on the 6th, 7th, 8th and oth of October next. Entries close 
September 22. James Mortimer, 


Superintendent. 
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Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


XXXIV.—Texe 


CorntsH, Me., Feb. 21.—Tex was a little red spanied of untraced 
pedigree that the writer and his brother bought as a pup of a 
street vagrant, for the fabulous sum of 15 cents. We gave him a 
rigid training as an all-round hunter, and as such he was un- 
excelled. His strongest point was hunting the ruffed grouse in 
the old manner of putting to tree, which method, I contend, gives 
a chance for the display of as much intelligence and skill on the 
past the dog, as the more modern way requires of the setter 
or - He was also a fine retriever for ducks. We hunted 
with him ten successive seasons, when he succumbed to some 
unknown malady. We fully recognized his worth only after he 
was gone. Joun L. Woopsury. 





TEX. 
No more my little dog will come, 
When forth with gun I go, 
To frisk and gambol on before, 
His wild delight to show. 


No more his bark the woods will wake, 
As stanch beneath the tree, 

Within whose top the shy grouse hid, 
‘He signaled sharp to me. 


The solemn woodcock has no fear, 
The hare and squirrel rove at will, 
The wounded duck my bag should win, 
In hiding foils me still. 


I miss the swift step through the brush, 
That once so well I knew, 

The lashing tail, the eager bound, 
As on the game he drew. 


And never more the noonday lunch 
Shall soothe with quiet rest, 

The absent face and figure trim, 
In a coat of brown curls drest, 


Ah! many a day, my litle dog, 
We roamed the forests wide, 

The thicket’s maze you freely braved, 
The rugged mountainside. 


But now my gun stands idly by, 
The charm has fled from vale and mound; 
The babbling brook, the wind-swept boughs, 
Now greet my ear as mourning sound. 


For underneath the sod you lie, 
Hard by the scenes you loved the best; 
The wild flowers fling in summer’s sun 
A halo o’er your place of rest. 


Nor whistle sharp, nor whir of wing, 

Nor pattering step the brushwood through, 
Has power again thy heart to thrill— 

Sweet be your sleep, my doggie true. 


Canoeing. 
—— 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, 
who do their knocking about on inland waters, to keep 
a record of their trips and experiences, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM offer cash prizes for the best ac- 
counts of cruises taken during the season of 1903. As 
few restrictions as possible will be imposed, and those 
given are made only with the view of securing some uni- 
formity among the competitors’ stories, so that the 
judges will be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First, $50.00. 

Second; $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 
and November I, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) in- 
land streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made 
must not be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept and all 
incidents and information that would be of value to other 
canoeists covering the same route should be carefully 
recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is 
made should preface the story, and a list of outfit and 
supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accom- 
pany each story, and they will be considered in making 
the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white 
paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) 
should also be sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall be- 
come the property of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. All manuscript should reach the office of 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., on or before December 1, 1903. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have been proposed for membership to 
the A. C. A.: Active, Theo. S. Jube and Jerome H. 1’en- 
nock; associate, Martha R. F. Genet. 





Canoe Tilting at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


New York, March 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: You 
very kindly gave considerable prominence to the fact that 
I-had arranged for a series of tilting contests to be held 
at the Sportsmen’s Show. Will you kindly give equal 
publicity to the fact that since the night of March 2 my 
connection with the contests ceased. 

The two communications which I inclose you herewith, 
one from Capt. Dressel and the other from the contest- 
ants, will explain why. E. T. Keyser. 


[Copy.] 

National Sportsmen’s Association, J. A. H. Dressel, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Sportsmen’s Show, New York City, 
oe 2, 1903.—Mr. E. T. Keyser, Madison Garden, 
Dear Sir—Following conversation had with you 

last evening, and decisions arrived at, 1 thought the 

matter had been definitely settled, particularly in the 
matter of Mr. West. I understand now that you have ex- 
cluded Mr. West from contesting this evening. You have 
therefore broken faith with me, and I shall ask you to re- 
tire from the management of the Tilting Contests, to take 
effect at once. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. A. H. Dresset, 

General Manager. 
[Copy.] 


New York, March 7.—We, the undersigned contestants 
in the Amateur Tilting Contest at the Ninth Annual 
Show of the National Sportsmen’s Association, desire to 
express our appreciation of the attitude of Mr. E. T. 
Keyser in refusing to allow the entries of suspected pro- 
fessionals into the event. That the stand taken by Mr. 
Keyser, in refusing to attempt to force us to meet a sus- 
pected professional, led to his deposition from the man- 
agement of this contest by the management of the Sports- 
men’s Association on March 2, was to his credit. 

As far as positive knowledge goes, West may not be a 
professional, but we suspect that he has, at some time, 
served in a professional capacity in athletic sports. 

(Signed) J. B. Dunn, Jr.; J. A. Robinson, Eugene M. 
Scheffler, G. H. King, F. R. White, E. E. Vreeland, Geo. 
P. Vreeland, Wm. E. Tufts. 


Knickerbocker Smoker, > @ m2 


On Saturday evening, March 28, the Knickerbocker 
Canoe Club held a subscription smoker at their boat 
house, Hudson River and One Hundred and Fifty-second 
street, which was a grand success in bringing out a full 
quota of the boys and their friends, there being fifty 
present. 

The entertainment was preceded by lantern slides of 
canoeing scenes and a cruise up the Hudson, illustrated 
with remarks by our fellow canoesist, A. W. Scott, who 
kindly operated the stereopticon. After the slides, re- 
freshments and lunch was served by a caterer, which was 
greatly enjoyed. 

The souvenirs of the evening were highly appreciated, 
ccensisting of brier pipes, individually decorated by pyro- 
graphy, for each member and guest, being reproductions 
from photographs of camp scenes, sailing and paddling 
events, etc., besides the club totem, a sea horse, finished in 
red, painted on each. 

The balance of the evening was pleasantly passed with 
the help of our musical members, Messrs. Roberts and 
Boyle, assisted by professional talent. 

The smoker was pronounced one of the most success- 
ful ever held by the Knickerbocker Canoe Club, and the 
Entertainment Committee deserve to be congratulated by 
the showing made. 

The committee consisted of M. Ohlmeyer, Jr.; W. G. 
Harrison, E. Howe Stockwell. 





A. C. A. and its Finances. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with interest Mr. Robert J. Wilkin’s letter 
published on March 7, and heartily concur in the sugges- 
tion that there should be a permanent paid secretary- 
treasurer to collect the dues of all members. No doubt 
many members will raise objection on the question of the 
expediency of expense. However, I am of the opinion 
there would be a saving of the funds to the Association 
in the department of the secretary-treasurer and pursers. 
And if each division should be called upon to give a 
further ten per cent. of its dues to the central body for 
this purpose it would be more than made up by the mem- 
bers annually saved to the Association and therefore 
would not decrease the present incomes of the divisions. 

Moreover, we have now a life membership permanent 
fund. And we hope to see many of the past and present 
canoeists take up their life membership within the next 
few months. This fund carefully invested will in time 
provide the income required to keep up the Association’s 
permanent: home, and I trust provide for the salary of 
the paid secretary-treasurer. It behooves every member 
to make some sacrifices, even to the extent of less elabo- 
rate camps, etc., so that the balances of the divisions and 
the affairs of the A. C. A. shall be retained oni a safe 
and satisfactory basis. 

H. Lynpnurst Potrarp, A. C. A. 4207. 





New Chairman Regatta Com. of A. C. A. 


To the Members of the A. C. A.: 

I am pleased to notify you that Mr. James K. Hand, 
of the Atlantic Division, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Regatta Committee. A better man could 
not fill this position. Mr. Hand is now busy with pre- 
liminary arrangements for _the success of sailing and 
recing at Sugar Island meet in 1903. 

Natuantet S. Hyatt, 
Commodore A. C. A. 





All communications intended for Forrest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Pachting. 


Ge 


Conditions Governing the Seawan- 
haka Challenge Cup. 


THE Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal, Can- 
ada, having accepted the challenge of the Manchester 
Y. C. of Manchester, Mass., for the Seawanhaka Inter- 
national Challenge Cup for small yachts, and the con- 
ditions governing the match having been arranged, the 
Manchester Y. C. take pleasure in announcing both 
these conditions and those that will govern the trial 
races for the selection of its representative yacht. 

The contest being an international one, the Manches- 
ter Y. C. hopes to interest other American yacht clubs 
in its effort to regain the cup. ‘To this end, it pro- 
poses to hold open trial races for the selection of the 
challenger in order that the fastest possible American 
boat may be sent to Canada next year. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all American yacht 
clubs to enter yachts in the trial races, which will be 
held off the Manchester Y. C. on June 10, 12, 13, 15 and 
16, 1903. 

For the information of any who may be interested in 
the subjects, and especially for the guidance of those 
who may contemplate making entries in the trial races, 
the Seawanhaka Cup Committee of the Manchester 
Y. C. beg to announce the following general conditions, 
governing the cup, which are extracts from the Deed 
of Trust executed by the Seawanhaka: Y. C., and the 
following general regulations for the control of the 
match which have been agreed upon with the Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 

Article I. The following expressions have the meanings assigned 
to them in this section unless the context requires otherwise: 

(a) ‘The match” means the races to be sailed for the cup. 

(b) “The trust” means the Declaration of Trust. 

(c) “The challenged yacht,” “the challenging yacht,” “the 
yachts,” “the competitors,” ‘ta competitor,” means the yachts 
representing the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and the Manchester 
Y. C. respectively. 

(d) “Centerboard” includes plates and sliding keels, as men- 
tioned in Article VI. of the Trust, and permits of the use of 
more than one on either yacht. 

(e) “The crew” includes the helmsman. 

(f) “The mark” means a mark used to indicate the course as 
provided for in Article XXV. 


THE MATCH. 
Article II. The match shall be awarded to the yacht winning 
three of five races. 


Each race shall be of a total length of twelve nautical miles, as 
measured by the log. 


NOMINATION OF YACHTS. 
Article III. Each club shall name its representative yacht at 
least five days before the first race. Any protest as to the 


eligibility of either competitor must be made at least three days 
before the first race. 
THE JUDGES. 


Article IV. The challenging and challenged clubs shall each 
nominate a person and secure his consent to act as a judg 

Notice of such nomination and consent shall be given ty each 
club to the other on or before the first day of June, 1903. This 
notice shall be forthwith communicated by such other club to its 
nominee. 

Article V. The two judges so appointed shall elect a third 
judge on or before the first day of July, 1903. 

Article VI. The third judge shall act as convener and chairman 
of the judges, and shal! forthwith notify the two clubs of his own 
appointment. 

Article VII. In the event of the judges so nominated by the 
clubs, or either of them, subsequently refusing, or being for any 
cause unable to act, the nominating club shall immediately make 
a new nomination and give notice thereof. 

For like reason and in like manner a new selection of a third 
judge shall be made and notified to the clubs. 

Article VIII. Subject to the provisions of the Trust of this 
Agreement, the judges shall 

(a) Verify and decide whether the competitors come in all 
respects within the prescribed conditions. 

(b) Lay out the courses. 

{2 a in what direction the course for the day shall be 
sailed. 

(d) Postpone a start in the event of fog or calm; or of a com- 
petitor being injured or disabled, as provided in Articles XXVI. 
and XXVII. 

(e) Generally manage the races and decide all questions in dis- 
putes in relation thereto. 

(f) Act as time-keepers and declare the results. 

(g) The decision of the judges shall be final. 

Note.—If either yacht is found by the judges not to be within 
the conditions, the competitor whose yacht is excluded, may 
nominate another. 


RACING LENGTH MEASUREMENT. 

Article IX. Competitors must not exceed 500ft. sail area, and 
=e not exceed 26ft. limit of racing length under the following 
rules: 

Load waterline plus square root of sail area, divided by two, 
equals racing length. 

Article X. The factor of load waterline used in determining 
racing length shall be ascertained with 450lbs. dead weight placed 
substantially amidships (center of buoyancy) in lieu of crew, 
when the yachts are in racing trim. 

The factor of sail area used in determining racing length shall 
b: ascertained by adding to the actual area of the mainsail the 
area of the fore triangle. 

The hoist and outer points of the mainsail, when . measured, 
shall be marked respectively on the mast, boom and gaff, or other 
spars used to set the sail. 

The factor of fore triangle, used in determining sail area, shalt 
be ascertained from the perpendicular distance between the deck 
and the point on the forestay, where the line of the after leach of 
the jib intersects the forestay, and the base distance between the 
forward side of the mast and the point of intersection of the fore- 
stay, or line of the jib luff, with the bowsprit or hull. 

The said point of intersection of the forestay or jib luff shall be 
marked thereon. 

DRAFT. 


Article XI. Draft shall be determined when the competitors are 
in trim for measurement. 

Article XII. A competitor’s draft of hull or fixed keel shall not 
exceed 5ft., and with the centerboards down shall not exceed 6ft. 

Article XIII. Yachts shall be constructed in accordance with 
the following restrictions: 

(a) On a cross section taken at any point no part of the hull 
shall be appreciably below the center part of the hull, exclusive 
of the false keel or skeg. 

(b) The area of the cockpit shall not exceed 20 per cent. of the 
total area of the deck. 

(c) The planking of hull shall not be less than %in. thick at 
any point. 

(d) The frames or ribs shall be of oak, elm or other hardwood, 
and shall not be less than 1%sq. in. per lineal foot of length; they 
may, however, be spaced as desired. 

example frames may be 1% X lin., spaced 12in. c. to c., or 
% X lin., spaced 6in., c. to c., or % X %in., spaced 2%in. c. to c. 
Internal bracing, floors, knees or other stiffening members shall 
not be included in the area of the frames or deck beams. 

(e) The deck planks shall not be less than %in. thick, if with- 
out covering; but where covered with canvas may be %in. thick. 
The s shall not be less than 1%sq. im. per lineal foot 
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of length. Example deck beams may be 1% X lin., spaced Lin. 
c. to c., or 1% X %in., spaced Gin. c. to ec. : 

Article XIV. Centerboards shall be so constructed that they can 
be wv housed without leaving any projection below the keel 
or hull. . 

They shall not be loaded except to overcome flotation, but metal 
plates may be used under the following restrictions: 

If of steel or iron plate, they shall be of practically uniform 
thickness, and shall not weigh, either singly or collectively, over 
450ibs. 

If of bronze, brass or any metal other than steel or iron, they 
shall be of practically uniform thickness, and not weigh, eithe. 
singly or collectively, over 300Ibs. 

(For draft of centerboards see Article XII.) 

No hollow boards shali be allowed. 


SAILS. 


Article XV. Sails shall be limited to mainsails, jibs and spin- 
nakers. 

All jibs and spinnakers must be triangular sails, but each may 
have a small club on the head not exceeding 5 per cent. of the 
ibase of the fore triangle. 

The total area of the mainsail and fore triangle shall not exceed 
1500 sq. ft. 

The total area of the spinnaker, measured as a triangle, whose 
base is the length of the spinnaker boom measured from its out 
end, when set to the center of the mast, and whose perpendicular 
is the distance from the deck at the foreside of the mast to the 
spinnaker halliard block, shall not exceed twice the area of the 
fore triangle. ° 

Article XVI. The mainsail when set must not be set beyond 
the hoist and outer points marked on the mast, boom, gaff or 
other spars, as directed by Article X. 

Any jib, when set, shall not extend beyond the upper and for- 
ward points defined in Article X. 

The spinnaker boom, when used in carrying sail, shall not be 
lashed to prevent its lifting. 


BALLAST. 


Article XVII. Shifting ballast shall not be allowed. 

Centerboards shall be considered as fixed ballast. 

Article XVIII. No outrigger or other mechanical device for 
carrying live ballast outboard shall be allowed. 

Article XIX. Yachts must sail throughout the match with the 
same amount of fixed ballast and with centerboards of practically 
the same weight as carried in the first race. 


LIFE PRESERVERS AND ANCHORS. 


Article XX. Life preservers, anchors, chains, etc., may or may 
not be carried, at the option of the contestants. The option must 
be declared before measurement and for the purposes hereof, and 
shall be adhered to throughout the races. 


CREW. 


Article XXI. The crew shall be amateurs and members of the 
respective clubs. 

Article XXII. The provision of the Trust, Article X., re- 
quiring helmsmen to be nominated in writing twenty-four hours 
before the day appointed for the first race is waived. In lieu 
thereof the challenging and challenged clubs shall furnish each 
to the other, or to their respective representatives, a certificate 
in a form of the following tenor: 

“It is hereby certified that..............e++e0- who are nominated 
Se BA BR DR spopecseccccesseessacersevs , representative yacht of 
this club, are amateurs in the spirit of the word, and are mem- 
bers of this club.” 

Article XXIII. The total weight of the crew, including all 
clothes, personal apparel and belongings worn by them or carried 
on board during the race, shall not exceed 660Ibs. 


COURSES. 


Article XXIV. The courses shall consist of a 
course and a course to windward and return. 

Each leg of the triangular course shall be one and one-third 
;nautical miles in length. The course shall be sailed over three 
times. 

Each leg of the course to windward and return shall, if pos- 
ssible, be two nautical miles, and in any event not less than one 
nautical mile. 

The course shall be sailed over a sufficient number of times to 
mnake a total of twelve nautical miles. 

Article XXV. The marks‘ to indicate the courses shall consist 
«of staffs, bearing red and white flags for the triangular course, and 
ibleck and white for the windward and return course, and they 
shall be capped with bright tin cones. 

Article XXVI. A race may be suspended or postponed for 
wuch time as the judges deem reasonable, to permit of repairs to 
a competitor disabled or injured before the second or preparatory 
signal. 

Article XXV1I. A start may be suspended or postponed to a 
later hour of the same day or to the next following day (ex- 
cluding Sunday) in the event of a fog or a calm. 


ORDER OF COURSES. 
Article XXVIII. The races shall be sailed alternately over the 
triangular and the windward and return courses. 


The first race to be triangular or windward and return, as the 
winner of the toss may elect. 


START AND FINISH. 


Article XXIX. The start and finish shall be respectively across 
a line between and designated by a mark and a stakeboat flying 
the burgee of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 

Article XXX. (a) Windward and return course. For the 
start and during the race the stakeboat shall be anchored at right 
angles to the course, so that the competitors shall leave the 
starting buoy to starboard. 

(b) Triangular course. For the start and during the race the 
stakeboat shall be moored outside and at right angles to the 
first leg. 

Article XXXI. For the finish the stakeboat shall be moored in 
a similar position on the other side of the buoy at right angles 
to the last leg. 

Article XXXII. To determine the start and finish, the judges’ 
:steamer shall be anchored beyond the stakeboat, with its signal 
staff, as nearly as practicable, in range with the mast of the 
sstakeboat and the mark, but the true line shall be held to be the 
prolongation of the range of the signal staff of the judges’ steamer 
and of the flag mast on the stakeboat. 

Article XXXAILI. Unless otherwise ordered, marks shall be left 
to starboard. 

Article XXXIV. If the judges, in their discretion order the 
triangular course to be sailed in the reverse direction, leaving 
marks to port, the reverse positions of the stakeboat and judges’ 
steamer shail be a notice of such reversal. 


THE RACES. 


Article XXXY. The start be made as nearly as practicable at 
a quarter past one in the afternoon. 

The race shall be deemed to have begun when the second signal 
has been given, except for the calculation of the time limit, under 
Article XKXIX. 

Article XXXVI. The start shall be a flying start, and the sig- 
nals therefor shall be as follows: . 

(a) First Signal—Preliminary.—The blue peter shall be hoisted 
on the signal staff of the judges’ steamer, accompanied by 
whistle 15 seconds’ long. 

There shall be an interval of 5 minutes between the first and 
second signals. - 

(b) Second Signal—Preparatory.—The blue peter on the judges’ 
steamer ‘shall be lowered and a red ball hoisted, accompanied by 
a whistle 15 seconds long. 

There shall be an interval of 5 minutes between the second and 
third signals. . 

(c) Third Signal—Start.—The red ball shall be lowered, ac- 
companied by the firing of a gun, and a whistle 15 seconds long. 

Article XXXVII. ‘he races shall be sailed without time al- 
lowance. 

Article XXXVIII. In case it should be necessary to recall 
either or both of the competitors, the following signals shall be 
used. 

(a) For the recall of the challenging yacht a United States 
-ensign shall be hoisted on the signal staff of the judges’ steamer, 
accompanied by two sharp whistles. 

(hy = +e peoall of the challenged vacht a British ensign shall 
be so hoisted, acoompanied by three sharp whistles. 

~, ~-+ sow Atease vt VOL COMpeutors the burgee of both clubs 
shall be hoisted, accompanied by four sharp whistles. 

Article XXXIX. The competitors shall be called off: 

4a) If any. triangular race is not concluded within three and 
one-quarter hours after the third or start signal has been given. 

(b) if any windward and return rece is not concluded’ within 


triangular 


three and one-half hours after the third or start signal has been 
given. 

Article XL. For calling off a race the red ball shall be half-masted 
on the signal staff of the judges’ steamer, accompanied by the 
firing of a gun and a whistle 15 seconds long. 

Article XLI. The match shall be sailed under the rules of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., except as modified by this instrument. 

Article XLII. The provisions of the Trust, insofar as the same 

«are inconsistent with the foregoing articles, are hereby waived. 


TRIAL RACES. 


Note.—The rules and regulations governing the Seawanhaka* 
International races will be followed in the trial races as far as 
possible. 

‘Lhe trial races will be held off the southerly end of House 
Island, Manchester Harbor on Wednesday, June 10; Friday, June 
2 Saturday, June 13; Monday, June 15, and Tuesday, June 16, 
1903. 


COURSES. 


The courses will be alternately triangular and to windward or 
leeward and return. Full instructions will be furnished from the 
judges’ steamer on each race day, one hour before the preliminary 


signal. 
START AND SIGNALS. 


The start shall be made as nearly as practicable at 2 o’clock 
in the one of each day. The race shall be deemed to have 
begun when the second signal has been given, except for the 
caiculation of the time limit. (See Article XXXIX. of the Sea- 
wanhaka International Rules.) 

The start shall be a flying one, and the signals therefor shall 
be as follows: 

First Signal—Preliminary.—The blue peter shall be hoisted on 
the signal staff of the judges’ steamer, accompanied by a whistle 
16 seconds long. 

There shall be an interval of 5 minutes between the first and 
second signals. 

Second Signal—Preparatory.—The blue peter on the judges’ 
steamer shali be lowered and a red ball hoisted, accompanied by 
a whistle 15 seconds long. 

There shall be an interval of 5 minutes between the second 
and third signals. 

Third Signal—Start.—The red ball shall be lowered, accom- 
panied by the firing of a gun and a whistle 15 seconds long. 


NO TIME ALLOWANCE, 
The races shall be sailed without time allowance. 


RECALLS. 


Should the judges decide to recall the yachts after the race is 
started, a gun will be fired or a whistle blown from the judges’ 
steamer after all the competitors have crossed the starting line. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS FOR TRIAL RACES. 


(1) Written entries must be filed with the secretary of the 
Seawanhaka cup committee of the Manchester Y. C. on or be- 
fore June 1, 1903. 

(2) The owner of each yacht entering for the trial races must, 
on or before June 8, 1903, furnish to the secretary of the commit- 
tee the racing measurement of his yacht, certified by the measurer 
of the Manchester Y. C 

(3) Each yacht must carry the racing number fastened securely 
on both sides of the mainsail. Numbers to be furnished by the 
Manchester Y. C 

(4) In the event of any race being postponed or ordered re- 
sailed, it will be sailed at as early a date as may be practicable. 

(5) The yacht or yachts, selected to represent the club, shall 
be the ones which, in the judgment of the special committee 
(appointed by the Manchester Y. C.) shall be the best adapted 
therefor, and not neeessarily the winners of a majority of the 
trial races. Additional races may be ordered by the committee 
between such contestants as they may select. 

(6) It is understood and agreed that the Manchester Y. C. is 
to pay the transportation charges on any yachts that may be sent 
to Canada by the Manchester ¥ C. to compete in the Seawanhaka 
international races of 1903. 

Note.—In reference to Article XXII. of the Agreement be- 
tween the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and the Manchester Y. C., 
and for the purpose of carrying out this said agreement, the fol- 
lowing vote ee been promulgated by the executive committee of 
the Manchester Y. C.: 

Voted: That a committee of three from the club be appointed 
by the executive committee of the Manchester Y. C. to select any 
number of yachts which they may see fit to represent the Man- 
chester Y. C. in the races on Lake St. Louis next July, 1903, 
and that said special committee be also empowered to select from 
the members of the Manchester Y. C. a crew of four men to 
handle said yachts in the Seawanhaka races, and that the crew 
thus chosen be allowed to name from members of the Man- 
chester Y. C. any substitutes which they may see fit to select. 
And also that the crew selected shall have the power to designate 
which of the selected yachts shall compete against the representa- 
tive of the Royal St. Louvenee z G 

All communications with reference to the Seawanhaka cup races 
should be addressed to Mr. H. B. Pearson, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Artuur M. Merriam, 

Chairman. { Seawanhaka Cup Committee 
H. P. Pearson, Secy. Manchester Y. C. 
Epwin A. BoarpMan, 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 9.—Mr. J. Hopkins Smith, Jr., has or- 
dered another yacht to compete in the Kiel regattas. Mr. 
Bb. B. Crowninshield, who designed Uncle Sam for Mr. 
Smith last year, will turn out the lines of the new boat, 
and she will be built by Fenton, of Manchester, who 
built Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam was a 21-footer, and this 
time Mr. Smith will go up a class. The new boat will be 
48ft. 1in. over all, 30ft. 6in. waterline, oft. 6in. beam and 
6ft. gin. draft. Her displacement will be 15,420 pounds, 
and she will carry 7,507 pounds of lead outside. 

Mr. Linus A. Chase, formerly in the New York office of 
Mr. Frank N. Tandy, is now associated with Mr. Crown- 
inshield. Mr. Crowninshield has sold the 55-footer Sea 
Lark, owned by Mr. Asa Schofield, to Mr. H. W. Pea- 
body, and the Bar Harbor 25-footer, Rip, owned by Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt, of Philadelphia, to Mr. James Lawrence, of 
Groton, Mass. She will be used on the Maine Coast. 
Lines are being turned out for a light draft 55ft. water- 
line schooner for Mr. Lawrence Jones, of Louisville, 
Ky., who now has the schooner Attaquin under charter. 
She will be 81ft. over all, 20ft. beam and 2ft. gin. draft. 
Her displacement will be about 42 tons, and she will carry 
about 2,500 square feet of sail. Provisions will be made 
for auxiliary power, although it is not expected that the 
engine will be installed at once. The centerboard will be 
hung on one side of the keel, so that the shaft may be 
placed in the center of the vessel, the engine being de- 
signed to fit in between the centerboard box and the 
foremast. The yacht will be used in Florida and southern 
waters. Crowninshield has also received an order for a 
one-rater for Mr. I. Bergmanon, of St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, to conform to the Russian rating rule. Oxner and 
Story are building a 61ft. waterline fisherman for a syn- 
dicate headed by Mr. Crowninshield. The 18-footer of his 
design for Mr. B. S. Permar has been laid down by 
Graves, of Marblehead, and the 25-footer for Mr. L. C. 
Wade has been set up at the Marblehead Yacht Yard. 
The 27-foot yawl for Mr. J. C. Ayers will be built at 
Jacob’s yard, City Island. 

The spring meeting of the Yacht Racing Association 
of Massachusetts will be held Thursday evening, March 
19, at which officers will be elected and dates will be 
assigned to the clubs for open races during the season. 
There are several amendments to be proposed which will 
make the meeting the most important held for years. It 


is undetstood that a vote will be. proposed to the effect 
that at the fall meeting rules will be proposed for all of 
the Association classes. This is practically a notice that 
at the end of this season the present classes will pass out 
ci existence, unless it should be the will cf the delegates, 
at the fall meeting, to adopt the present restrictions again. 
It is not.believed, however, that anything of this kind will 
be done. Throughout the season the Executive Commit- 
tee will watch the result of rules in this and other sec- 
tions of the coast, so that the best points in each may be 
absorbed. A proposition will be made to adopt the 2aft. 
class, and, considering the number of boats that have been 
built for the class, there seems to be great confidence on 
the part of the promoters that it will be adopted. There 
are now eight boats ordered. The last two are for Mr. 
Samuel W. Lewis and Mr. F. B. Talbot, designed by 
Messrs. Burgess and: Packard, and for Mr..Charles D. 
Lanning, designed by Messrs. Small Bros. Another new 
rule to be proposed in the Association meeting will be 
in regard to protests that are appealed from the judges of 
races to the Executive Committee of the Association. 
It will be proposed that the sum of $5 accompany each 
uotice of appeal, this sum to be returned to the person 
making the appeal if he should be in the right, and to be 
turned over to the Association’s treasury if he should be 
wrong. It is expected that the resquest will be made that 
the Boston Y. C. be allowed more delegates, because of 
its size and the number of yachts entering from it. 

The Regatta Committee of the Corinthian Y. C., of 
Marblehead, has arranged the following fixtures : 

June 20, Saturday—First championship. 

July 4, Saturday—Second championship. 

July 18, Saturday—Third championship. 

July 29, 30, and 31, and August 1, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday—Midsummer series of invita- 
tion races. 

August 8, Saturday—Fourth championship. 

August 15, Saturday—Fifth championship. 

August 22, Saturday—Sixth championship. 

Other races will be announced later. The arrangements 
for the annual cruise will be goverened by the orders of 
Commodore John O. Shaw, Jr. 

Mr. Hollis Burgess has sold to Mr. W. Starling Bur- 
gess the cutter Winnifred, owned by Mr. E. H. Howe, 
of Lynn. Mr. Burgess will have about the same altera- 
tions made in her interior that were made in the cutter 
Edith, recently purchased by him. She will also be given 
auxiliary power. Winnifred was originally called Butter- 
fly and was afterward called White Wing. She was de- 
signed by Mr. J. Beavor Webb for Mr. Burgess’ father, 
the late Edward Burgess. Mr. Burgess will call her by 
her original name, Butterfly. Burgess and Packard have 
received an order for a 3oft. launch for Mr. Henry F. 
Hurlburt. She will be built by Murray and Tregurtha. 
Prof. Packard went to Pennsylvania last week to look 
over the new coaching launch, Ben Franklin II, de- 
signed by Messrs. Burgess and Packard for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Joseph J. Moebs and Mr. H. J. Connor have 
tormed a partnership and will conduct the business of 
yacht designing and brokerage at 7 Water street, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Moebs is a graduate of “Tech,” and is well 
known among the racing men of Massachusetts Bay. 

At Lawley’s the 40-rater designed by Messrs. Burgess 
and Packard for Col. R. H. Morgan, is in frame. Major 
L. H. Bent’s soft. schooner, designed by Mr. Arthur Bin- 
ney, is being finished up inside and will soon be ready 
for launching. The 25-footer designed by Mr. F. D. 
Lawley for Mr. John Swift, is being finished up inside. 
The cruising 21-footer designed by Mr. F. D. Lawley 
for Mr. L. H. Spalding, will probably be hauled out of the 
shop this week. Mr. Trenor L. Park’s 43-rater, designed 
ty Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, is partly planked. Charles 
letcher’s new steam yacht, designed by Cheseborough, is 
uearing completion and the steam yacht for Mr. C. G. 
Emery, by the same designer, is nearly all plated. The 
launch designed by Mr. F. D. Lawley for Mr. W. F. 
Greer is planked and the launch for the Boston Y. C. is 
finished. The wooden keel is being turned out for Mr. 
John M. Richmond’s schooner. 

Mr. E. A. Boardman has an order for an 18-footer for 
Mr. Reginald Boardman and a 14ft. double planked cedar 
tender for Mr. J. C. Philips, to be used on Wenham 
Lake. This boat will weigh between 70 and 80 pounds. 
White, of Manchester, has the Malcolmson 18-footer 
pianked and has started the Watson 21-footer. He has 
finished the 18-footer for Mr. E. A. Boardman, which will 
be tried out Patriots’ Day. 

Mr. F. T. Wood, of Wollaston, has designed a 21- 
footer for his brother, Mr. W. S. Wood, of Fall River. 
She will be a heavily built cruising boat, with 4ft. 8in. 
headroom, and will carry 675 square feet of sail. She 
will be built by Mr. A. LeBonté, of Fall River. Mr. 
LeBonté is also building from Mr. Wood’s design a 3aft. 
speed launch, to be equipped with two 7 horse-power 
engines placed tandem. 

Mr. W. B. Stearns and Mr. George T. McKay have 
fermed a partnership under the name of Stearns & 
McKay. ‘The business of designing, building, outfitting 
and repairing will be carried on at the Marblehead Yacht 

fard, as heretofore. A_ specialty will be made of 
auxiliary yachts and power launches. 

Mr. Isaac B. Mills has designed a 35ft. cabin launch for 
Mr. G. H. Street, which is building by Meek, of North 
Weymouth. He has also designed two 3oft. hunting 
launches, one of which is for Mr. C. T. Estabrook, and 
a 15ft. power tender for Mr. C. M. Bruce. 

Mr. Samuel MacConnell has resigned from the firm of 
MacConnell Bros., and with William H. Stimpson has 
established a yacht designing and brokerage business at 
114 State street. Ex-Commodore J. R. Hodder, of the 
Winthrop Y. C., has been admitted to the firm of Mc- 
Connell Bros., who have removed their headquarters to 
519 Exchange Building. Joun B. Kitveen. 





Mr. Samuel MacConnell has resigned from the firm 
of MacConnell Bros. and with William H. Stimpson 
has established a yacht brokerage business as MacCon- 
nell & Co.; at 114 State Street, Boston, Mass. : In ad- 
dition to the regular business, they intend to add a 
department for designing yachts and superintending 
their construction. 
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This very enterprising Chicago club is making great 
preparations for Sir Thomas J. Lipton Competitive 
Cup races, to be held next August. These races should be 
the: best of the season, as there are more clubs com- 
peting for this magnificent trophy. 

Dr. Pinckard, owner of Sprite, last year’s Chicago 
Y. C. representative, is having her thoroughly over- 
hauled and her fin deepened to increase her power. 

George R. Peare’s La Rita, winner of the cup last year 
for the Columbia Y. C., is to have a new hollow mast 
and a new suit of Wilson & Silsby sails. Her 
sail plan is to be enlarged and changed in shape. Mr. 
Peare having discovered that he can increase area of 
jib and mainsail about 120 sq. ft., and the best share 
of this increase can be put in mainsail, as it was no- 
where near the 80 per cent. limit. With these changes 
Mr. Peare is very confident that he can win the Lipton 
Cup again this season. 

Outhew, the Jackson Park Y. C.’s representative, is 
to have a new suit of sails, size to be increased to the 
limit, in the hope that she will improve sufficient in 
speed to win. Mr. Porter, her owner, is to be com- 
mended for his enthusiasm. 

The Milwaukee Y. C. is red hot after the cup. Mr. 
Brown, of the club, having purchased Pilot, of Bos- 
ton, one of last year’s speedy 21-footers, of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts Bay, and they 
building a new yacht, as yet unnamed. 

The Lakes Erie and Ontario clubs are keeping very 
quiet as to their movements. However, it has been 
learned that there are two boats under way in Canada 
that are to be sent to Chicago, with the hope that they 
will capture this, the finest yachting trophy in the 
world. 

The Columbia yachtsmen, not to be outdone, have 
secured plans from Small Bros., of Boston, and will 
have a yacht built and launched East, and thoroughly 
tuned up there before shipping her West. By trying 
her out with such cracks as Little Haste and Chloris, 
it will be much easier to tell what she can do. The 
name selected for this syndicate yacht is “Little Sham- 
rock,” same being considered very appropriate, in view 
of the fact that it is built to defend a cup offered for 
competition by the distinguished yachtsman, Sir 
Thomas J. Lipton. : 

Then there is Rear-Com. Oscar Daniel’s Privateer 
—a Hanley centerboarder that will probably start, al- 
though hardly considered a probable winner—unless 
her last season’s form is greatly improved upon. 

The date of the Columbia Y. C.’s Annual Michigan 
City Race has been changed from June 6 to June 
20, in the hope that there will be warmer weather at 
the latter date. 

The 25-footers have taken a boom—the old ones be- 
ing Nymph, Widsith, Columbia and Gloria. To this 
fleet five new ones will be added—owned respectively 
by Com. J. F. McGuire, Ole Amundson, Dr. E. 11. 

ayes, Mr. Oliver and Chas. E. Soule, Jr. 

It looks now as though most of the racing would 
be confined to these two classes. 

The Columbia Y. C. has decided to hold all races 
on July 4, in the morning, and to devote the afternoon 
to water sports directly in front of the club house, same 
to consist of swimming races, diving contests, dinghey 
races, canoe battles, etc., and in the evening the entire 
fleet is to be decorated with Chinese lanterns, and a 
yachtsmen’s ball will be held at the club house in the 
evening. 


American Power Boat Association. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In regard to the racing rules of the American Power 
Boat Association, published in your issue of March 7, 
I beg to state that the final rules for adoption will not 
be ready until after the next meeting, as the rules pub- 
lished by you will, no doubt, have many alterations and 
corrections. I would thank you to make note of the 
fact that according to the constitution of the Associa- 
tion, that any recognized yacht club in America hav- 
ing a membership of over fifty is eligible for repre- 
sentation and is entitled to one representative for each 
100 members or fraction thereof, and the probable dues 
for the representation in the Association will be $3 
for each representative to which the club is entitled. 
The next meeting of the Association will take place on 
Wednesday, March 18, at the Columbia Y..C., foot of 
Eighty-sixth Street, New York, at which time the offi- 
cers of the Association will be elected, the reports 
finally adopted and the Association finally formed. It 
is caleneulr requested that any yacht club desiring to 
join the Association shall signify their intention of do- 
ing so at once and name their representatives. 

W. H. Ketcuam, 
Chairman A. P. B. A. 
New York City, March 5. 





Cruising Competition. 

THE photographs and manuscript submitted by the com- 
petitors in the cruising competition have been returned to 
us by Mr. T. C. Zerega, and it is our intention to begin 
to use the stories in Forest AND STREAM in the next issue. 
Seven of the cruises sent in will be published—the four 
prize winners and three others. 

We have heard from all the prize winners, either by 

call or by letter. They all express their satis- 
ion at being among the successful competitors. We 
publish two of the letters; the first is from the winner 
of the third prize and the second one is from the winner 
of the special prize offered by Mr. Zerega: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Inclosed please find receipt for your check for twenty 
dollars. I want to say that I appreciate very much my 
being awarded this prize, and consider myself highly 
honored. Here’s wishing you continued prosperity and 
an ever increasing circulation. 

Witiram Lambert BARNARD. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 26th ult., 
losing check for ten dollars, fourth prize money in 
yachting competition, for which please accept my thanks. 


me.” You will be pleased to know that I am more than 
satisfied, as I felt all'the time that my story scarcely came 
within the conditions of the competition. The special 
mention that Mr. Zerega gave the cruise in making the 
awards was very pleasant both to the owner of the yacht 
and myself. Please convey to Mr. Zerega our personal 
thanks for his courtesy and generosity in the matter. lf 
I dare trespass on his kindness further, I should be very 
grateful to have him send me, at his leisure, a criticism 
of my article, by which I might profit in any future at- 
tempt of this kind. H. P. Vicsorn. 
Wvanpotte, Mich , March 2. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the Greenville Y. C., of Jer- 
sey City, whose club house and anchorage are at the 
foot of Linden Avenue, upper New York Bay, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Com., Oscar Grieff; Vice-Com., H. D. Salkeld; Rear- 
Com., W. Guilfoyle; Sec., Chas. J. Leach; Treas., C. 
P. Boos; Fin. Sec., Harry Seimer; Meas., Charles 
Johnson; Sergeant-at-Arms, Louis Morhing; Board of 
Trustees, Oscar Grieff, Chas. J.. Leach, C. P. Boos, 
F. J. McMullen, A. G. Roemer, Harry Queen, S. A. 
Cooper, John Ryder and W. Bruns. The finances of 
the club were reported in a satisfactory condition, and 
the old Guatier mansion, which the club has occupied 
for over ten years, is to receive some improvements. 


Rae 
The Gloucester (N. J.) Y. C. held its annual meeting 

on March 1 and elected the following officers: Com., 
Benjamin Wilson; Vice-Com., John Minahan; Rear- 
Com., Robert Murray, Jr.; Rec. Sec., Walter Fleming; 
Fin. Sec., Americus Brinton; Treas., John Casnet; 
Trustees, Harry Quinn, James F. Leming, Thomas 
Platts; Steward, Harry Quinn; Meas., Harry Tolan, 
William Lowrey, Stewart Cattell. 

Ree 

The Columbia Y. C. held its annual meeting at the 

club house, foot of West Ejighty-sixth Street, New 
York City, on Tuesday evening, March 3. There were 
two tickets in the field, and the following were elected: 
Com., Walther Luttgen; Vice-Com., Alfred Carr; Rear- 
Com., W. Colborn; Sec., George R. Bronson; Treas., 
James Stewart; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. H. Griswold; 
Trustees, Nelson M. Patterson, William K. Olcott and 
William C. Trageser. 

Ree 


Com. Frederick G. Bourne, New York Y. C., has ap- 
pointed former Rear-Com. C. L. F. Robinson Fleet 


Captain. 
Ree 


Com. Henry R. M. Cook presided at the special meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Y. C., that was held at the Clar- 
endon Hotel, Brooklyn, on Feb. 25. At this meeting 
it was voted to raise the annual dues from $20 to $30. 
It was also decided to abolish the.monthly meetings 
and hold an annual one instead. The club now has 240 
members. The present club house, at the foot of 
Twenty-third avenue, Bensonhurst, has been leased for 
five years, and the buildings will be refitted and ex- 


tended. 
neRre 
The “Fitting Out” dinner of the Manhasset Bay Y. 
C. will be held at the Hotel Manhattan, New York 
City on Wednesday evening, March 18, at 7:30 o’clock. 
Rae 
The Shelter Island Y. C. recently elected the follow- 
ing officers: Com., James Weir, Jr.; Vice-Com, F. 
M. Smith; Rear-Com., James B. Edson; Sec., William 
B. Hill; Treas., William H. Bedford; Meas., Pliny 
Brigham; Fleet Surgeon, J. Lester Keep, M. D. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Messrs. W. B. Stearns and G. T. McKay announce 
that they have formed a partnership under the name 
of Stearns & McKay. The business of designing, build- 
ing and fitting out of-yachts will be carried on at the 
Marblehead Yacht Yard as heretofore. A specialty will 
be made of the design and construction of auxiliary 
yachts and motor launches. 

Rue 

The schedule for the Interlake Yachting Associa- 
tion’s regatta at Put-In Bay, has been arranged as fol- 
lows: July 20, smoker; July 21, triangular race, all 
classes; July 22, windward and leeward races and 
power race; July 23, squadron sail, auxiliary race and 
ball; July 24, free-for-all, distribution of prizes. 

Rn2eRe 

Carmena is the name selected for the steam yacht 
building at Lawley’s yard, South Boston, for Mr. Chas. 
Fletcher, from designs by Mr. A. S. Cheseborough. 


RRrn 
Catania, the steam yacht owned by the Duke of 
Sutherland, has been chartered through Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane to Mr. S. Barton French. Com. A. 
Van Rensselaer has chartered his steam yacht Mary 
to Mr. C. Ledyard Blair through the same agency. 


Ree 
The steam yacht building at Jacob’s yard, City 
Island for Mr. Spencer Kellogg, will be named Elgru- 
dor. Mr. Jacob will build a centerboard yawl for Dr. 
J. C. Ayer from designs by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield. 
She will be 57ft. over all, 35ft. waterline, 11ft. breadth 
and 7ft. 6in. draft. 
Rue 


Messrs. C. T. Reynolds and Harry Growtage are 
having racing catboats 26ft. long built from the same 
design at Gil Smith’s yard, Patchogue, L. I. Mr. Smith 
is building for Mr. Thomas Cousins a sloop 25ft. on 
the waterline and 36ft. over all. At the same yard 
there is building a 26ft. catboat for Mr. Thomas R. 
Ball, and a 2oft. catboat for Mr. H. Y. Bedell. 

S. C. Wicks & Co., of Patchogue, L. I., are building 
for Mr. John Thornton a ten horse-power cruising 


for Mr. Walter Cook, Jr. She is 37ft. over all, asft. 
waterline, 11ft. breadth and 3oin. draft. 

Messrs. Overton & Smith, of Bellport, are building 
two boats that will be raced in the 3oft. class. 

A 48ft. schooner, a 30ft. sloop and a 2oft. catboat 
are building at Mr. M. Smith’s yard at ‘Bellport. 


Ree 

The Imperial Y. C., at its annual meeting just held, 
appropriated $10,000 for entertainments and special ex- 
penses during the regattas of next June. Emperor 
William was re-elected President. Admiral von Koell- 
ner, Capt. Pock and Lieut. Luedecke were elected mem- 
bers of the board. Prince Henry of Prussia was among 
those present. 

During the course of the discussion of the prospects 
of the June yachting racing, it was mentioned that 
Allison Armour, of Chicago, was the only American 
yacht owner who had notified the board that he would 
attend the regattas. Few other Americans are ex- 
pected, because American interests will be centered in 
the races for the America’s Cup off Sandy Hook. 

The books of the Imperial Y. C. show that 36 steam 
yachts and 162 sailing yachts are owned by the mem- 
bers, an increase of 9 vessels, and that the total mem- 
bership of the club is 1,785, an increase of 213 over 
last year.—New York Times. 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


For General Instruction, 


Tus following interesting information is taken from the New 
York Sun: 

The executive committee of the National Rifle Association of 
America met at 99 Cedar street yesterday, the following being 
present: Gen. B. W Spencer, New Jersey; Gen. George W. Win- 
ate, New York; Gen. George H. Harries, District of Columbia; 

en. John S. Saunders, Maryland; Col. Leslie C. Bruce, New 
York; H. A. Haskell, New York, and Lieut. A. S. Jones, New 
Jersey. The following resolution, proposed by Lieut. Jones and 
adopted, tells of the object of the meeting: 

Resolved, That the National Rifle Association of America, 
recognizing the importance of training the young men of the 
country in rifle shooting, adopt a code for a course of rifle instruc 
tion, which code shall be the same as that proposed by the War 
Department for the State militia, and that official score sheets be 
supplied to all ranges and to rifle clubs throughout the United 
States for the purpose of enabling citizens not connected with any 
military establishment an opportunity to qualify and become en- 
rolled in the National Marksmen’s Reserve, and that a suitable 
decoration be given to each person qualifying; and that a classified 
report be made to the War Department each year of those who 
have qualified under the code. 

“As the plan of the Administration for a national volunteer re- 
serve was defeated in the last session of Congress,” said one of 
the executive committee yesterday, “the National Rifle Associa- 
iton now proposes to secure and offer to the Government such a 
reserve, through adopting a code for qualification and rifle prac- 
tice which will conform to that drawn up by the War Department 
tor the militia. 

“It is proposed to supply official score sheets to all the rifle 
clubs throughout the country, and all qualifying will be done 
under proper supervision. Those qualifying will receive a private’s 
decoration with the words ‘National Marksman’ inscribed thereon; 
for subsequent years a small pendant with the year on will be 
given. Report will be made to the War Department of those 
—- uring the year, and be published by the National Rifle 

ssociation. 





“Another undertaking which the National Association is pro- 
moting is introducing rifle shooting in the schools and colleges 
of the country. When a course of instruction in rifle firing has 
become established, it is the purpose of the Association to insti- 
tute a series of competitions among the schools to keep the inter- 
est alive.” ; 

Major Bell, Inspector-General of Rifle Practice of the District 

of Columbia, has started this movement by the following resolu- 
tion, which has met the approval of the executive committee, and 
will be put into immediate operation. 
__ Resolved, That the National Rifle Association of America deems 
it expedient to take immediate steps to secure the affiliation with 
it of colleges, universities and other educational institutions of the 
United States for the purpose of stimulating and encouraging 
rifle practice among the American youth. 

Another matter of interest taken up by the executive committee 
had to do with sending a team of American military riflemen to 
Bisley next summer to compete for the Palma trophy. It was re- 
selved to send a team, provided the necessary funds could be 
raised. It has been estimated that about $8,000 will be required. 
So far about $600 has been subscribed by regiments of this city 
and New Jersey. 


Washington Defeats Montreal. 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 8.—It has been a long time since I 
have sent you any notes or scores of shooting, but this is of such 
an interesting character I am pleased to write you. This is the 
first of a series best two out of three matches, and we hope to 
land the next one safely. The conditions will probably be 
changed for the next match, to make things a trifle more even. 

Revolver shooting is on the boom in Washington, as the late 
match with the Montreal A. A. A. Revolver Club will evidence. 
Fach club agreed to shoot on their home ranges and exchange 
telegrams and targets. Teams consisted of ten men, 20 shots each 
at the Standard target, 20yds. distance. The Washington Re- 
volver team used .38cal. military revolvers, and service ammuni- 
tion; the Canadian team _used any revolver, maximum caliber .38, 
and any ammunition. This is considered by revolver experts to 
be an advantage, and the M. A. A. A. R..C. generously allowed 
the Washington team a handicap of 5 points for each ten shots. 
A time limit of 5 minutes for ten shots was also decided on. 
The Washington team were winners without the handicap, and it 
is not reckoned in the following scores: 


Maj G B Young.... 





Capt A Summers. 





Maj J E Bell... A M_Woltz.. 64 57—121 
Lieut F W Holt Geo E Cook........ -81 78—159 
, ceeskon Lieut W. M. Farrow...83 71—154 

A Byrnes....... god 127 + 

J W McCormack....... ; 1339 


Montreal Amateur Athletic Association Revolver Club, 1280. 
3 “ Corman was referee in Montreal. Lieut. Britton was referee 
in 


ashington. Lieut Farrow was captain of the Washington 
team. W. M. & 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
March 1 the ~se scores were shot. A very tricky wind 
ranged from 4 to 8 o’clock. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, Standard 


target. 
Hasensetei.c.c20% 88 87 82 82 81 Bruns ............. 81 80 79 74 66 
Strickmeier ....... SL Oe Fe BEE: So ccccceccecce 79 79 78 72 72 
Cems si ccc 84 84 83 78 73 Trounstine ....... 79 78 78 74 73 
DUOMO, nedcescoces 83 83 83 83 80 Jonscher .......... 76 74 70 70 70 
PRONE ccdeccsne 83 79 75 74 73 Uckotter ....... 76 63 57... .. 
OB Fis cctdcascice 83 77 75 75 73 Freitag ........... 74 73 72 72 69 
POE. “dis sccdssens 82 81 80 79 78 R Uckotter ....... 66 65 63 61 60 
MOO iscctcssacene 82 79 79 77 77 
Honor target: Hasenzahl 24, Gindele 21, Nestler 25, Hoffman 
25, Odell 21, Payne 26, Hofer 24, Lux 19, Trounstine 22, Jonscher 


25, Freitag 22. 
Championship Gallery Match, 


Tue championshi llery match for 1903, under th i 
the Zettler. Rifle Clu. New York, Feb. 28 to March i. 1 cas 
excepted, was closely contested. The conditions were to all, 
100 shots, offhand, $% entrance, 20 scores of 6 shots tc fired at 








































































































































$18 


any time during the tournament; the regular 25 ring (%4in.) target 
to be used. ‘here were seven merchandise prizes, and twenty 
cash prizes, ranging from $15 down to $2. The winner was Louis 
B. Ittel, of Allegheny City, Pa., with a-score of 2,457 out of a 

ssible 2,500. Dr. W. G. Hudson was second with 2,455. H. M. 
Yope was third with 2,442. Other prize winners were: P. Muth 
2,439, T. P. Geisel 2,439, F. C. Ross 2,437, L. P. Hansen- 2,436, 
T. C. Buss 2,435, M. Dorrler 2,432, Dr. T. C. T. Mehlig 2,430. 

The ring target, open to all; targets of 3 shots, cents; re- 
entries unlimited; the best 3 targets to count for the first 5 prizes; 
the best 2 targets to count for the next 5 prizes; one target tor the 


rest. The 25-ring target with Yin. rings was used. 

The ring target match was also won by L. P. Ittel. His 3 tar- 
gets showed 75 each, which is a perfect score. H. M. Pope was 
second with two 75s and a 74. Scores: 

Sy EP OUR bn iiwnincaswenespretbsecepweetipeeth 7% 7 75—225 
it) i i 2 dcaiesagcesgebeonenodhll 74224 
George Schlicht, Union Hill 73—222 
Ee N,v ccscevcnvenveseepoccoadboccobh 74—222 
Bee BOO, FOUN TAG o cc cadcccoccossesseseccscesese 74—222 





Bullseye target: H. Fenworth, New York, 3% degrees; W. Koch, 
6 degrees; L. Buzzine, New York, 7% degrees; T. H. Keller, New 
York, 8 degrees; J. Metz, New York, 9% degrees; H. F. Barning, 
Springfield, 9% degrees; H. M. Pope, Springfield, 10 degrees. 

Greatest number of bullseyes: S. N. Murphy, Catskill, 180; P. 
Muth, Brooklyn, 123; T. H. Keller, New York, 120. 


Revolver Championship, 


Tue first match of the series of the annual indoor champion- 
ship matches of the United States Revolver Association, March 4 
to 7 inclusive, was held under the auspices of the Manhattan Rifle 
and Revolver Association, 2628 Broadway. There were two cham- 


pionship events; one for revolver shooting, distance 20yds., the 
other for pistol, distance 20yds., there being three prizes in each, 
a silver cup, a silver medal and a bronze medal. 

Dr. W. Hl. Luckett finished with the highest score in the re- 
volver match, making 437 out of a possible 500. He also made the 
best score on any one target, 49 out of a possible 50. 

In the pistol match the still better score of 456 was made by 
J. A. Dietz, Jr. 


Revolver championship, distance 20yds., 50 shots on the Standard 
American target, reduced: Dr. W. H. Luckett 437, J: A. Dietz, Jr., 
D, 






435, Dr. Reginald H. Sayre 416, A. P. Proctor 415, Sergt. W. E. 
Petty 408, A. L. A. Himmelwright 383. 

Pistol Championship, distance 20yds., 50 shots on the Standard 
American target, reduced: J. A. Dietz, Jr., 456, Dr. Reginald H. 


Sayre 446, A. L. A. Himmelwright 438. 





Grapshooting. 
ee 
Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


March 19.—Carlstadt, N. J.—John S. Wright’s all-day shoot. 

March 16-21.—Houston, Tex., Gun Club’s all week shoot; 
added money. S. J. Smith, Sec’y. 

April 1-3.—Grand Island, Neb.—Consolidated tournament of the 
Bufialo Bill Gun Club, of North Platte, and the Grand Island 
Gun Club; two days targets, one day live birds. Managers, Geo. 
L. Carter, North Platte, and Gus Sievers, Grand Island. 

April 2-3.--Des Moines, Hopkins-Sears Company’s tourna- 
ment. 

April 7-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association. F. B. Cunningham, Sec- 
retary-Manager. 


*April 8.—Allegheny, Pa—North Side Gun Club. L. B. Flem- 
ing, Sec’y. 

April 14-17.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 


la. 





ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Sea Pa. 

April 20.—Springfield, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club. é L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 21-22.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club’s fourth annual tourna- 
ment. Bb. LD. Nobles, Sec’y. 

April 21-23.—Concordia, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsman’s Asso- 


ciation’s State shoot, under auspices of Concordia Blue Ribbon 
Gun Club; $300 added. F. W. Olney, Sec’y. 

*April 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club. Harry 
Vandergrift, Sec’y. 

April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

*May 5-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 
Sec’y. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 


May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. ; : 

**May, second week.—Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 


nament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 12-15.—Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Grand American Handicap at targets; $1,000 added to the 

urses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, 

ittsbure. Pa : 

May 13-14.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
—— of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 

ec y. 

May 21-22.-Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 

May 26-27,—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 

*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Williamsport, Pa.- The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and Gun 


Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 
May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Two-day bluerock tournament of 
the Corner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 


Sec’y. 

May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. s 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
Association. 

May 30—Newport, R. I., second annual tournament of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

‘May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 
—.. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 2yds., D. A. Hitchcock, 

*y-Treas. 

June 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County shoot; 
three days targets; one day live birds; $500 in purses and prizes. 
Hawkins and Malone, Managers. 

June 34.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
coment enter the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 
O. R. Dickey, "y. 

June 3-6.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. _ n 

June 45.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. 

**June, second week.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

une 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 
une 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
@f the Soo Gon Club. BF. Duncan. Sec’y. 


June 911.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 
*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. & 


Deniker, Sec’y. ' 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association's 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis. Sec’y. 

June 16-18—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

7 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. _ f 

*July is— igonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 

, 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


cuietmdidigititiibitans ; om 


July &9.—Huntsville, Ala—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 

ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R. 

Matthews, any 

ay second week.—Shreveport, La.—Cadds Gun Club’s tour- 
ment. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 

eefer, Sec’y. 

July  30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ti—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 


HK ‘19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Bue 
. y- 
so 1-2.—Irwin Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


cy. 
Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
— the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. Wagoner, 


cy. 

“Sept. 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. -R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Sept, 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y 


*Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 





*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. Chas. 
G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 

**Members of Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
tective Association. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The annual meeting of the Aquidneck Gun Club, of Newport, 
R. I., was held on March 3. The list of officers elected for the 
ensuing year are as follows: President, Wm. A. 
President, E. P. Gosling; Secretary-lreasurer, J. 
Executive Committee: Wm. A. Dring, P. H. Powell and H. A. 
Peckham. Conditions were fixed for the final shoot for the 
Powell cup on April 1, which will be 100-target race at unknown 
angles. A liberal appropriation was also made for average prizes 
for the second annual tournament. 


The Herald states that Mr. C. A. Sykes, who is to be the cap- 
tain of the Crescent team in their match with the Boston Athletic 
Association, which begins on March 21, announced on March 7 
that the conditions of the match will be 100 targets to a man, 
eight men to a team, at known traps and unknown angles. The 
aggregate score at both grounds is to decide the ownership of the 
challenge cup, which will be open to challenge every year. The 
first half of the match will be shot on the Crescent grounds, and 
the latter half at Boston on April 4. 


2 


In a match at Palm Beach, Fla., between Mri John W. Gates 
and his son, Mr. Charles G. Gates, 100 birds a side, the press dis- 
patches recount that “the shooting was remarkably fine, being the 
best that has occurred at Palm Beach. ‘They had picked fast 
birds from St. Louis. They stood at 30yds. Charles G. Gates 
killed 93 and his father 88 During the contest Charles Gates 
made 30 straight kills, which is a record for the club.” No men- 
tion is made of how many million scudos were in the purse. 


z 


Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, with the regular tribal rites was 
adopted into the tribe of Ojibway Indians on Friday evening of 
last week, and was given the name of Wasinini, which in 
English signifies, The Man in the Desert. They deliberated 
whethcr to baptize him Chief Hurry-up, a rather good name in 
itself. Capt. Dressel entertained his new relatives with delica- 
tessen and ambrosia. 

oJ 


A press dispatch states that “the Princeton, N. J., University 
Gun Club will erect a club house this spring near the traps, back 
of Brown Hall, on the south campus. Plans are now being 
drawn for the building, ‘and work on it will be started in a few 
days. The candidates for the gun team will be called out within 
the next two weeks. Nearly all the members of last year’s team 
are still in the University.” 

x 


Mr. G. R. Schneider, secretary, pro tem, writes us that “at a 
meeting of the Fulton Gun Club, of Brooklyn, L. I., the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 1903: Geo. R. Schneider, 
President; Eugene Fuchs, Vice-President; Geo. R. Schneider, 
Secretary pro tem; Anthony Woods, Treasurer, and W. G. Hearne, 
Shooting Captain.” 

cm 


On March 6, at Singac, N. J., Mr. T. W. Morfey defeated Mr. 
Aaron poty in a 100 live-bird match, $100 a side, by the score of 
92 to 8. Morfey lost four dead out. Doty lost a large number 
dead out. The rise was 30yds., 50yds. boundary. Mr. T. Chris. 
Wright acted as referee. 

* 


Mr. Chris Gottlieb, of Kansas City, Mo., has sent us the cover 
of the souvenir score book for the fourth Grand American Handi- 
cap at targets. It is a beautiful work of art. Mr. Gottlieb in- 
forms us that the book will be printed on heavy book paper, and 
will be a work of beauty as well as of utility. 


At Palm Beach, Fla., Mr. J. 3. S. Remsen, of Brooklyn, won 
the loving cup at the Florida Gun Club’s shoot, on Friday of 
last week. ‘Ihe cup was presented by Mr. Charles Goodwin 
Emory, of New York. Mr. Thomas Mckee Cook won second. 


June 2, 3, 4 and 5 have been fixed upon as dates for the third 
annual Maryland County shoot at Baltimore. Three days will 
be devoted to targets, one day to live birds; $500 in purses and 
prizes given. Messrs. Hawkins and Malone are managers. 


The contest between teams of the Port Washington Gun Club 
and the Freeport Gun Club, at Freeport, L. 1., March 4, was won 
by the latter club. The scores were 285 and 256. There were 
seven men to each team, and each man shot at 25 targets. 


Mr. L. J. Squier, under date of March 6 writes us as follows: 
“The Wawasett Gun Club, of Wilmington, Del., will give a two- 
days’ target tournament on May 7 and 8. It will be a distance 
handicap shoot, with added money, and open to all.” ‘ 


¥ 


Press dispatches state that the Golden Gate Gun Club, of San 
Francisco, is deliberating over whether or ‘not to abandon live- 
bird shooting entirely, devoting the competition to bluerock 
shooting only. 

= 


A large bluerock tournament to be held in June next is under 
consideration of the San Francisco Trapshooting Association. One 
of the inducements contemplated is cash prizes to the amount of 


» 
Mr. G. G. Stephenson, Jr., scored the first win on the March 


cup of the Crescent Athletic Club at Bay_Ridge, L. I., on Sat- 
urday of last week. He scored 48 out of 50. 


It is rumored that the next shoot between the Baltimore Shoot- 
ing Association and the Keystone Shooting League of Philadelphia 
will be held at Baltimore, March 16. 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Associa- 
tion will be held on March 13, at 2 o’clock P. M., at 79 Cedar 
street, New York. e 


Mr. Harvey McMurchy, the prince of good fellows, is reported 
to have arrived in San Francisco, last week, from a long on 


trip. 
x 


On June 8 to 12 the New. York State shoot will be held under 
the auspices of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, 


Dring; Vice- 
S. Coggeshall; 
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In a match at 100 live birds per $200 a side, Mr. Fred 


Muller defeated Mr. A. J. Miller, at Phi Iphia, on Wednesda; 
ef bet Gok te cache & — . 
Ld 


average at the 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., won high 5 i 
, Davenport, Ia., 


three-days’ tournament of the Forester Gun Clu 
which ended on March 6. ® 


The fourth annual tournament of the Olean, N. Y., Gun Club 
will be held on April 21 and 22, so we are informed by the secre- 
tary, Mr. B. D. Nobles. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Ticonderoga Gun Club. 


Tue Ticonderoga Gun Club enjoyed the reunion and dinner of 
its members, held at the New York Yale Club on the evening 
March 6. About twenty-five men who habitually visit Eagle Lake, 
Ticonderoga or that part of the Adirondacks for their fishing-an 
hunting trips were present. 

A number of interesting reminiscences about life on the lake 
were related by the president, Ingle Carpenter, in a graceful 
manner. The secretary, Peter Flint, spoke earnestly in favor of 
the work of the organization in keeping alive the principle of 
eternal vigilance in the use of firearms which has kept Essex 
county free from hunting disasters in deer hunting for the last 
year, and alluded to the efforts that several public-minded men in 
this State and northern New York are putting forth in the direc- 
tion of preserving the ruins of old Ticondero restoring the 

rim old fortress by the lake, and making a public military park 
or reviews and garrison drill of its matehless surrounding fields 
and groves. He then referred to the interest that President 
Roosevelt is reported to have taken in the matter, and expressed 
it as his desire that the club should do all in its power to forward 
this subject and aid the Ticonderoga Historical iety in its 
most patriotic efforts in this direction. He was followed by Brant 
Sero, a great-great grandson of the famous Indian Chief Joseph 
Brant, the friend aa supporter of the Crown and the Johnsons in 
central New York during the Revolutionary War. Mr. Brant 
Sero has recently returned from England and South Africa, where 
he served during the Boer War for England, and is now engaged 
in giving lectures and entertainments for the uplifting of his race 
and the Mohawk tribe in general. He was listened to with deep 
attention, and the scene of a big chief in evening clothes eliing 
in the most friendly way concerning the philosophy, religion an 
laws of his people to the descendants of men with whom his 
ancestors had engaged in the bloody battle of Oriskany, was one 
that has not before been seen, in the Yale Club at least. He 
instructed the club in the Mohawk style of singing, and led a 
chorus used by his tribe when a male child is presented by the 
medicine man with his first name. He said that Ticonderoga 
might possibly mean “Under the Fish Tail,” which may’ mean 
the situation of the fort grounds, under the falls, up whith the 
salmon leaped in the old days before pulp and saw mills were 
heard of, on their way to the colder waters of the upper stream, 
and which was consequently under his tail. It may have meant 
the fish tail rapids of the creek, or possibly the name was given 
to the form of the promontory upon which the fortress was 
erected, beneath which the silent canoe of the Indian might have 
yassed nightly by stealth, He spoke of the hill country of 

iconderoga and Eagle Lake, which he had heard his people 
speak of in tradition, and suggested the Indian name Ahgweks, 
Eagie, as a neat title for the beautiful water. He spoke feelingly 
of the kindness of men like Dr. Grinnell and President Roosevelt, 
and of their desire that the Indian should be thoroughly assim- 
ilated into the civilization of America, where his race found its 
early home. 

Mr. Edward M. Bliven followed with some earnest remarks 
about the future of the club, and gave the party the result of his 
recent experiences in Ticonderoga among the large number of 
local members, who with Alexander We our coming president, 
will have the work of actively building and maintaining the house 
at Eagle Lake during the winter and spring, when the city mem- 
bers are tied to their places of business in the city. He also re- 
lated some amusing personal anecdotes about the hunting and 
fishing of Ticonderoga. : 

Mr. W. Bradford Smith followed with a brief speech about his 
—_ amateur canoe building and success with the big pike on the 
ake. 

At the suggestion of Mr. De Motte, the health of President 
Roosevelt was drunk by the members standing. 

Paris S. Russell gave some amusing dialect imitations, and 
gave, as treasurer, some comforting details of the club’s con- 

ition. 

Among those present were Herbert Smith, Daniel Dugan, A. G. 
Oakley, M. R. Baldwin, C. D, Newell, J. E. Taylor and Wm. 
W. Rutter, of Orange, N. J.; G. F. Bent %; Leslie Palmer, Mr. 
Emory and Mr. Jacobs. ETER Fuint, Sec’y. 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstn1nc, N. Y.—The inclosed scores of the Ossining Gun Club 
were made at the regular weekly shoot, March 7. hough the 
attendance was not large, two of the cups, which are to be won 
three times to own, were shot for. 

Event No. 2 was the handicap cup, misses as breaks, and event 
No. 3 was for the scratch cup. . was high man in event No. 
2, and G. Hubbell won a shoot-off from the tie with I. Wash- 
burn, made on 22d ult. This puts Hubbell and Rohr ahead 
with two wins each. Coleman got his first win to-day for the 
scratch cup with 22. Blandford made 23, but was just shooting 





along. Figures following the names are the allowances in 
event No. 2: 

Events: :. 2 2 4:9 6 

Targets: 10 25 25 10 10 5p 5p. 
I Washburn, 38........... eevevccsscoes noe Se &. SO ov 
POORER, Bis Bocescossescocscceesscseces -—c + & ee eee 
ay Mi, ME ndoknessnoncsocpousceseseosee -. oe ue we ae sa & 
CE, FRE, Bocccccvccsoccvsccvessoscccsece Sas Ee cc 06 De 00 
CS “Ry Bacccvcocevnceceoseseccsceescce fee we Birth: mie 
i” Ti Mghessenssdpenssousounesss +nseeones waa 22 2. 8 
BE, BE ccoconccvcccocccosvenesecosesconcce nw +. Sy UF 
C G Blandford, 0.......... Trvcsevbsessene i Gee wae ee eS 

Cc. G. B. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povcnrxeepsi£, March 7.—The weekly shoot of this club to-da 
was attended by but seven members. Several of our “regulars” 
are in the South, which, with lack of interest in some of our 
heretofore enthusiastic members, accounts for light attendance 
of our shoots for some time past. Some of the boys, too, have 
gone stale, and are keeping away from the traps for the purpose 
of resting out, while some others “in the same boat” are Pickin 
at it in hopes of “getting on” again as suddenly as they got off. 
Following are the day’s scores, all 25-target events: 


Events: ‘. 2 8-4 Shot at. Broke. 
. aa penn Sonenenien lll 4 i % 47 
Traver ... 2 21 8 90 69 
Hoctor 13 12 8 % 48 
Irving ... ae «2° 9 5 15 
Marsh 56 $2 100 29 
Perkins a 2 os vis) 49 
ET” cbvcavecacsapabusasvecensavnets 17 14 wb 41 





In last event Smith and Hoctor shot at 20, and Traver shot at 
but 15 targets. SNANIWER. 





Colored Championship Trophy. 


Preasant Hitt, Mo.—Being the holder of the colored cham- 
pionship trophy, I hereby make known to all colored shooters— 
especially the ones from St. Louis and Kansas City, who have 
been doing much talking—that, if before the Ist of April, I re- 
ceive a challenge for said trophy, I will not require the chal- 
lenger to put up one cent against trophy, but will put same up 
free of charge, and each put » = a side, losing man to pay for 
birds. I will designate St. uis or Kansas City as place of 
match, whichever is handiest to challengerr, whoever he may be. 

And now, here is something new —— this trophy. This 
trephy may be redeemed from holder thereof for $25 cash, by any 

un club which will put the same up in open handicap contest. 
Now, this should cause all aspirants to covet this trophy more 
than ever, for the holder of same at time of the seventh annual 
colored merchandise and sweepstake shoot, to be held under the 
auspices of the Colored Gun Club of Kansas City, Mo., this 


year, it will be worth $25 to him, for they will redeem same for 
this annual shoot, whereas, if I am holder of same this year I 
have agreed to surrender same to = i aay redemption. 


m. 
T. H. Comron. 


Now, boys, is your time to talk 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., March 4.—There were fourteen contestants in 
the 100-target event of the North River Gun Club to-day. A light 
fog toned up the background evenly, there was a good light, and 
a calm atmosphere; still, the shooting was difficult, as shown by 
the scores. Hardly any one held up to his average, excepting 
Wash, who shot in good time, and centered his targets with ex- 
cellent precision. He made a total of 95 out of the 100, and his 
nearest competitor was Schortemeier, with a score of 89. Be- 
side the main event, there were eight sweepstake events at 10 and 
15 targets. A number of the crackerjacks were presnt. All the 
events were shot for the price of targets. The scores follow: 








Events: a’. 2 © @ 6 ¥-8 

Targets 10 10 15 15 16 06 15 15 
DME ei clkscdbsesedéccenpeevesicnveseee eee ORs coo. te 
BONE dnd bacsvednec ce ccgssccwens 8 bln i 
TOOT, Jlececcoccccscepeccce ae a ae, es 
MED. (Sub ckseecasccecvecse Toe 6 Oe ee 
EE kandavadsceveosiucsoes -—*s eee 
SEE cn bbeGhivdbesesancsesesese conse «a © ene BB .. 
Schorty ....ccccccccaccccccscsecevessve wey OBB HBSB SB 
EE cc au pecesckhuoussrangnsyss sees ib. 4d, ce ae ae 
SEE avadgctcvicseccedviivedsececes eel ag ee oe ae I ou 
SAMO oc cckccwesrscesccveccstoesees Stee awe 
VOOOCNES «onc cccccccceccccccsccccceccsese eS . 
Butler ...... . B&B 
Capt Money .... ae 9 
Von Lengerke .......cccccccccccccscess ot 12 

Event, 100 targets; all stood at l6yds.: 
MEE Gascessive . . 23 25 24 23—95 Bittiner KSusekewes 10 13 12 11—46 
Welles ... .. 20 20 18 19—77 H Von Lengerke. 14 16 20 17—67 
Keller, Jr.. -. 1417 14 18—53 Butler ............ 17 23 19 18—77 
Schorty ... . 21 23 22 23—89 Morrison ........ 16 17 17 15—65 
Carlough -. 20 22 17 21—80 Richter .......... 23 16 17 20—75 
Capt Money .. 18 18 19 16—71 Truax ...........- 18 20 2t 20—79 
Schneider .. . 2018 16 18—72 Allison .......... 20 19 18 20—77 





Trap at Brown’s Mills. 


March 5.—At Brown’s Mills, N. J., to-day a 7-bird event, $8 
entrance, one money, had eighteen entries. Lamb and Hewlings 
killed straight. The scores follow: 














Lamb .....cccccccsccesees2elll22 Eastburn ......-.seeeeeeee 1110210 
Wichmann ..............2.2220 Rambo .......-eeeeeeeeeees 20 
PRONE ic cccccvecocescoess 0 Ridgway 
WHEE ~..cccccccsccccces 0 Littman 
re rere, 0 Widman 
BE voncdenecotetbvecses 0211111 Harker 
Applegate ..........00. ; Vollmar 
Hewlins . a 
COMEGY occcccccccccccccees BD WEIS. .ncccccccsssccccccc ce cmmmaae 
A $2 miss-and-out resulted as follows: 7 
Widmann 112121120 9 Dellit ......2eeeeeeeeeeeal 0 
OT  s0astese Goa ken'ee 71221110 Rambo ......... 
Thomas ..........+ -10 Ridgway 
TUE. cescnrvecpencs 2211220 Hewlings 
DEED. covsvocuscos .-122111112 Comegy 
Comegy .....--... ace Hewlings 
FOUOMBG oc cccsccccccce 212111221 
Morfey vs. Doty. 


Singac, N. J., March 6.—The weather was clear, calm and 
yleasant. There was a good attendance. The birds were first class. 
he retrieving was done excellently well by a setter dog. The 
conditions were 100 birds, $100 a side, 30yds. rise, 50 yds. boundary. 
The scores were Morfey 92, Doty 85. he scores: 


DN, - saugubsuedscentnnn save werhs pitias 1 









MNCL, nina cenmsnat dighs auescuerasanaee 1210: 


999999998 
W2222222; 


Nishoyne Gun Club, 


West Orange, N. J., March 7.—The shoot of the Nishoyne Gun 
Club to-day resulted as follows: 





Events: » 2 2..4 3: & ¢ 
SD Ae. MeV die dedecenssckcduccuveseveste Oeics 0. Ess, Se 
SEGUE, WER So ccstsdeccbchesrncessen 14 17 Birds: /s 
Soc SL pivessdbssacresceccsees 19 15 14 
Farrington . Wan “Sar ee ae oe 
R B Baldwin . tnnr Bua Be R 
Pe SEE Sdicedisesensdsncvoses Sa ee ee 
BND. nccccntctncdilr:tnccccienennesadeyyeven o- mise ae BD 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Freeport—Port Washington, 


Freeport, L. I., March 4.—The team contest between the Port 
Washington Gun Club and the Freeport Gun Club took place on 
the grounds of the latter to-day. There were seven men to a team 
and 25 targets per man. The results follow: 

Port Washington Team—Smull 46, Glover 42, W. Hyde 32, 
Bradley 31, Cornell 41, C. Hyde 29, Carey 35; total 256. 

Freeport Team—Bell 48, Willis 42, Rider 36, Apgar 44, Sprague 
39, Dr. Carman 39, Lott 42; total 285. 


New York County Gun Club, 


Rockaway Park, L. I., March 2.—There was a strong northwest 
wind, with squalls, which made exceedingly irregular target flights. 
A delicious stew and coffee was furnished gratis to the shooters. 
There will be a shoot of the club on March 15, at which lunch 
as above mentioned will be served gratis. The scores: 


Events: 123 46 67 # £2Events: 1 2 3 5 67 

Targets 20 20 20 25 20 20 25 Targets: 20 20 20 25 20 20 25 
Duke ....... 11 14 13 16 15 12 18 W Hopkins.. .. .. 1118 ..12.. 
Schorty ..... yt 8 be SF eee Ree Bee ¥ 
ques sevches a Pe ee ae 
Munsey ..... Se et Oe CaP ED cesses ee ce 06 ce Ab ce 6s 
Staples ..... Sk ee le CIID it cned sce o0 06-60, Ger 02 
Money ...... .. 9 15 20141017 Steinbrecker. 8 
TERWES oo c006 se as Ee ae. SE aiGansce as ts, te: 64 we dn Le 
Hawes, Jr... .. Sh ce cc, Dice SPENE écs' «> % 19 


” MANBATTA. 
Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., March 7.—The first shoot for the March cup 
of the Crescent Athletic Club was well contested, there being 







twenty members who took part. Mr. Geo. G. Stephenson, Jr., 
was high with 48. The results follow: 

Shoot for March Cup, 50 targets: 
Dr O’Brien .........++++++ 5 2 2% 5 146 21 46 
W W = Marshall............ 5 18 2B 5 18 B 46 
Capt Money ............... 2 8 @ 223 & 45 
G W Hagedorn............ 3 19 22 3 14 17 39 
W J McConville...........  @ 4 os @% 30 
i Keyes.........++++ 2 20 22 2 18 20 42 

B Vanderveer 4 8 @ 4p 38 45 
D C Bennett § &6 2 2 45 
L C Hopkins........ 4 18 22 4 19 23 45 
H C Werleman........ ca 6 14 &; BS 34 
BT BieMenencenescess - 2 21 23 2 22 24 47 
C G Rasmus......... ——_—  — 4t8 2 38 
F B Stephenson..... — a a a. 2 = 44 
G G Stephenson, Jr. >. el? a 2 3B HM 48 
L M Palmer, Jr..... .a1siZ_ 2: 3 3s 45 
EB LoR......0000- 3s * BB 3 i ot 4t 
G L Bilake....... -. 10 8 18 10 10 20 38 
BOP BGE cocceccce ss 15 18 3 17 20 38 
Dr Raynor ....... hoo: <BR ince 6 tl 7 38 
D V B Hegeman.......... 3-8 24 3 29 @ 43 


The team shoot, ten men on a side, 25 targets per man, resulted 
as follows: ’ 

Sykes 13, Keyes 16. Lott 19, Money 17, Fish 15, Hopkins 15, 
Rasmus 18, Stake 10, Hegeman 16, Hagedorn 17; total 156. 

Palmer 20, G. Stephenson 17, F. Stephenson 18, Marshall 9, 
Barnett 21, Wigham 8, McConville 20, O’Brien 14, Werleman 12, 
Vanderveer 19; total 168. 





Trophy, 15 targets: Marshall (3) 13, O’Brien (3) 12, Money (1) 
14, Hagedorn (2) 9, McConville (2) 14, Lott (2) 14, Vanderveer % 
12, Bennett 9) 15, Hopkins (2) 14, Werleman (5) 11, Fish (1) 14, 
Rasmus (2) 7, F. B. ephenson (1) 13, G. G. Stephenson (0) 13, 
Palmer, Jr., (2) 12. . 

Trophy, 15 targets: Marshall (3) 13, O’Brien (3) 13, Money (1) 
‘12, Hagedorn (2) 15, McConville (2) 12, Keyes (1) 12, Vanderveer 
(2) 12, Bennett (3) 10, Hopkins (2) 13, Werleman (4) 11, Fish (1) 
9, Rasmus (2) 12, F. Stephenson (1) 12, G. G. Stephenson (1) .12, 
Hegeman (2) 11, Lott (2) 12, Blake (5) 9, Sykes (2) 9, Pool (2) 11, 
Raynor (3) 12, Stake (2) 8. ; 

rophy, 15 targets: arshall (3) 8, Money (1) 14, McConville 
(2) 18, Palmer Gd) 13, Lott (2) 14, Hopkins (2) 11, Fish (1) 11, 
Ha edorn (2) 14, O’Brien (3) 9, Werleman (4) 9, Rasmus (2) 13, 
Stake (2) 13, Sykes (2) 12, Bennett (3) 18, Wigham (2) 14. 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Pigeon Bill in Illinois, 


Cutcaco, Ill., March 6.—It is generally understood that pigeon 
shooting is a thing of the past in and around Chicago. The 
fact .1s, that live-bird shooting is prohibited in this city under 
municipal ordinance, and there is no State law barring it. It 
has, however, long been understood that during the present ses- 
sion such a measure would be introduced. Hence comparatively 
little surprise is expressed over the fact that yesterday Representa- 
tive Clarence A. Darrow, of Chicago, introduced a bill pro- 
viding that “any person who shall keep or use any live pigeons, 
fowl or other bird for the purpose of a target, or to be shot at 
either for amusement or a test of skill in marksmanship, and 
any person who shall shoot at any bird aforesaid, shall be pun- 
ishe by a fine of not less than $3 nor more than $300 for each 
offense.” The bill. provides that nothing in the act shall apply to 
the shooting of wild game in a wild state. 

There is much likelihood that this bill will become a law. 
generally understood that the S. P. C. A. is behind this bill in 
Illinois, and a number of similar measures which have been 
already presented or presently will be in other heen 5 pe 

>. Hoven. 





It is 


Hartrorp Buiip1ne, Chicago, II. 





Davenport Tournament. 


Davenport, la., March 6.—The midwinter tournament of the 
Forester Gun Club closed to-day. The attendance was fair. 
‘Twenty-two shooters took part in the first day’s target shooting; 
twenty-four the second and twenty-nine the third day. 

The shooting was done from one magautrap. The weather was 
cloudy and damp. 

The programme at targets was a long one, and had ten events 
on both the first and second days, and five events at targets and 
two at live birds on the third day. ‘The main event in the pro- 
gramme was to have been at 25 live birds, entrance $20; but owing 
to the scarcity of birds it was cut down to 15, $10 entrance. The 
birds were an uneven lot. 

ut one man made a clean score. Mr. Arthur, of De Witt, 
was the jucky one, and he drew about $75 for doing the trick. 

The trade was represented by Samuel D. Woodhane, Leslie 
Standish, C. W. Budd, Fred Gilbert and Fred C. Whitney. 

Fred Gilbert won high average for the three days, and was 
about $80 to the good. : 

The Forester Gun Club will hold a fall tournament and will 
add good money to the purses. 


March 4, First Day. 





Events: 12346678 9 10 

Targets: 15 90 25 20 20 15 25 2015 20 Total. Av. 
Se” 10 13 22 16 15 13 19 18 12 17 155 -791 
5 EE nk occcececence 111718 14151017171416 149 - 764 
PRONE inc ccccevccsce 916 19 2018 12 20191418 165 846 
Ps ccwtcesevavussed 15 17 24 19 2014 25191318 184 -943 
TEE, ducccedscsdecut 14 12 20 19 17 11 21 17 13 19 163 835 
Pe, a he vececnesccsan 13 18 24 15 18 13 21 18 13 19 172 -882 


H Steege .. 14 11 2019 1815 20191219 167 


























F Gibson 14 17 21 16 18 11 21 18 15 19 170 -871 
Be I csc cntesevaeus 15 18 23171710 20181317 168 -861 
J EL Breckman....ccccess 15 18 211919 91915 13 16 164 -841 
SS ee Rc cacecacece 12 16 2118151417171315 4158 -810 
i ar OEE in ca bx 4a wa Bae. wo se wade 
MS sacs ptncecneseceve 1417 20141312 21181119 159 815 
Si vivecvesscepnccncete wa TD vs se ce SB Eh cc 00 eee wae 
Ce SOO RW .ccccccvecccceses a ee 20 che a ae oe a 
i Wat Sccislaeeuscvcepaucstunt en: as 21 16 16 11 21 19 10 15 
EME. sapaehscdccsccesecen anes. oe Oe ae Oe sa. co xe 
Laudemburgh ..ccccccccce oo oe ce 18 18 13 24 17 1417 
CH Arthur..... sah a - 1718 13 19 18 13 .. 
Horner ... 1516 8221815 .. 
TORE Gakaces 7 eee vs ve 
WE CORD x cicncxcascesne <0 00 <0 00 20 > pan 
March 5, Second Day. 
Events: 12346678 9 10 
Targets: 20 25 20 25 20 15 20 25 2015 Total. Av. 
C.-T se cceccoscedcosense 2 15 18 21 2012 18 2015 9 160 -780 
DF EO. na ven enced sexes 17 24 20 23 20 13 20 24 19 14 194 -946 
TE, RON ccc cncccccvece 16 26 15 22171416 231514 177 -863 
PEL, cccocexenecoce 717111815 9 16 2015 11 140 -682 
C SEE ccencscccesecce 15 20 16 23 20 19 19 23 17 14 181 882 
Be EERE vivcsscecses -- 1719 16 20191517 231812 176 -858 
rere 06 40. ee Su.de gore ae ae ae ae -<e ee 
DE ac ccensnccess -- 11 18 11 19 16 12 15 22 17 10 151 -739 
i ee -- 17 2113 2118 1417 221713 173 843 
A j SHABDET.. ccc cccce --17 23 18 17 19 16 19 22 18 14 182 -887 
J H Brookman........ .--17 21 15 22 17 13 16 18 18 14 171 -834 
EE ccudececcstsce -- 14201718 131119 3 16 12 143 -697 
Bottger . ? - 1716 1617171315 231713 =. 164 800 
Schmidt . é wm de a6 40 oe ee ee Nw an teh eae 
TOE, cattecne<s - 12 19 16 18 .. 13 18 24 18 15 wan Mai 
C Stephens --- 15 19 15 22 18 15 18 20 18 11 1/1 Sod 
D SMe wckacccavisverss ten ie Fe °°: eee aa asne 
A Loudenburg ........... 18 22 18 24 18 14 20 20 16 11 181 882 
BE PRRREFOOM 22s ccccccccce 22015 .. 151217 2015... wae devs 
Titterington ...........+.- DP aq n0 2a OO ek on. 46-00 00 
A ca6 th tengeeny6e! aiind eh 00am ah Be DP dis s0 
W H Patterson.......... ee PS Sf eee 
W P Kettlese®.....cccces- O50 2 ee Oe nw: bu o's: 00 
GEOTBE orecccccccseccccces WO sa «6 £000 BB as a0 oe SO 
NI eee be ctceistce asco es 21 16 13 15 19 14 9 
DE tckscdcskmaavacs ne. 04 oh, om 2317151425.... 
UT. sdnubikeutedthakacte.ce ach a 2013 111319 .... 
March 6, Third Day. 
Events: 1 2 3 
‘Targets: 15 20 2% 20 Total. Av. 
Budd co on OS - a, 
CUMIEEE 6 cn cesecicécscscsves 1b 19 2 19 77 - 962 
BeasMeisheP ccccccccccccccccceccses 13 14 17 19 63 -787 
HICMONBW ccvcccscccccccccs gcedecictote 1217 4 67 -839 
DAMMNGE, eo cdexndesesccecvnccncyssecase 14 17 24 19 74 -925 
Ford 3 1 2 14 65 -812 
Otto ... oe If eens 
Steege 122 146 «17 “17 2 -775 
SRRGOE ccccvcscocecevccecececse 14 18 19 18 64 .800 
Loudenburg ..cocccccccceccces 13 17 2B 17 2 .900 
Bottger ....cccccccccccceccceecess 12 15 21 2 68 - 850 
Peg@® .ccccsee pubes ccucedecsanes 14 14 21 16 65 812 
Hazem © ..ccese Rabatedebdveboksneee 12 17 2 16 68 850 
Arthur .....cc EePedetetartcene oo! ~0e , O- aee- ae ee 
W H Patterson .........-seeeees so Be Ms 
MUN, capacewdbesecesececcoesee “ ae 
Decker ..... Disk one 
Titterington . 10 13... 
E Patterson ..... y © i. 
GEOTEZE cecccccccccccccces 12 es 
PWIE. co dicnt eee chencpvoacacde -- 19 2 18 
GOB. cadescccscevesecocseeese 21... 
GARD. daccccccetvesevecescsses ss B 
RASHES or cccccccsccccccccs 4617 2 
EichMer ..cccccccccccccccce 1413 16 
Stephens .......-seececes 17 @ 6 
FROME. ccccccccccccecevee 19 21 
Ai Dy Bice ccccsscgnesseasssqe Sad Sea ca ae", ae 
PM Jocduresgtatbergedectdcer recess aa bt] 


Fifteen birds, $10 entrance; 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. : 

























I Gi va ccalike ccc sicicdecccncasevexehuguecede 21202002222*222—11 
Mi Ba! Di Kien qudededanddussdesedech contunuacs sai -2220222112220*1—12 
RI CEs bo indie ccdccdiccdtacdeededesescdes 212220222011011—12 
AERO coke ichaaencenccdasecikeeiebedes seul 121112221112122—15 
a a! oan cdgcidugvsda catecdes diesen scout 212120212122112—14 
TE en ons ce tcc eset acnhe cecdenWans ces coniae 211212101*12222—13 
EE a cet cca ccndere «<dnese«daanacacies wanceeae 21121211*111121—14 
EE acct waspiseqewns+nacaus+ angele Gn Uenee Cann 2112*1002222212—12 
a on cot cbcs ac cde<adcawntalnna thease ion 210122222222222—14 
ME Co rans aches cucercenakses<kaadtins 2222222*2222*2—13 
TOE a pataveadacevaccapewnsmaccdas scat 22221021120112—13 
FE on ae cael aed madidaaes¢daeeen hagas . . .212022221111020—12 
ER A Sens Gears oa Stl c's > Wawa we heen .1121112122202*1—13 
I feck ces vat csaecckts<aveatar 21*222221212—14 
ey RS Dc esac cness scree ssacasartadas 22% 
PEI oo ic50.5.4 sone Ou auctes nae <qsmamenaste 7 22 
TEs ccc ccsavnaedden (caenenetesurcchaneae 2111011221012*—12 
I a 50s cad nab svaas oeaatensecuangtaGahian 2021220222—13 
Steege, 29 . '221221111211—14 
Rascher, 28 . 0111*2202*02221 10 
Eichner, 28 ..... 1220021221*2*1—11 
cen diashr dns osanecatarenabeareedesenscss 220122222*11—13 
Eas nck ecns scab vasedabasesoetcscudadsanceee 12*0112*2120—11 
Extra event, miss-and-out, $2 entrance: 
GUIEEE 6 00.0 ccc vccccce co Meee SOD «is coc cndewuwedde 
Burmister 21220 Bottger 
TRGGEE 5. ccdccccccececcdneee ONE liga decane 
12. RAGSED <occccevees 
d Henshaw 
PROGR) ide < dewatas 
Shadow de it eat weg ements 
Stauber 22 Stephens 
Loudenburg, Stauber, Stone and Henshaw divided. Birds 
ran out. HawkKEYE. 





Trap Aroucd Reading. 


ReapincG, Pa., March 3.—A team match at targets took place at 
the Spring Valley grounds, each man being allowed 25 targets. 
The result: 

Howard Homan 20, F. Albright 18, J. Albright 17; total 55. 

J. Rothenberger 20, B. Ritz 17, A. Witka 16; total 53. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., Feb. 23.—In a shooting match at the park 
this afternoon William Fox, of Morea, outshot William McMutrie, 
of Pottsville, in an 11-bird race. Fox killed 9 and McMutrie 5. 
‘The match was for $100 a side and gate receipts, which amounted 
to $75. R. J. Green, of Girardville, was referee. 

Bloomsburg, Pa., Feb. 24.—The Mainville Gun Club held a 
live-bird shoot on their grounds this morning. Ten birds were 
shot at by each contestant, with the following result; J. Fetterolf 
10, Adams 10, Yetter 7, Smith 3, H. Fetterolf 8, Quinn 5. 

Birdsboro, Pa., March 3.—The Birdsboro Rod and Gun Club 
elected the following: President, John W. Slipp; Vice-President, 
Edwin F. Mohr; Recording Secretary, Theo. RK. Lacey; Financial 
Secretary, Charles Henry; Treasurer, George K. Lutz; Trustees, 
William G. Shingle, L. H. Focht, David S. Lutz; Captain, Harvey 
Brinley; Assistant Captain, Charles Maxton. . 

The annual live-bird and target tournament being arranged for 
by the Birdsboro Rod and Gun Club will be held on March 27 and 
28 instead of the dates first announced, the postponement being 
made so as not to have the event interfere with the shoot at 
Loraine on March 21. On March 14 the Birdsboro organization 
will go to Sinking Spring to shoot a return contest with the 
Independent Gun Club, of Reading. In the contest held here be- 
tween these clubs the Independent won. 

Shamokin, Pa., Feb. 23.—The Shamokin Gun Club held its 
annual tournament and supper shoot at Bunker Hill to-day. The 
supper shoot was won by Capt. Longshore’s men. Each man shot 
at 256 birds. The scores: 

Longshore’s Team—Longshore 15, North 21, Tovey 17, Malick 
18, Peiffer 20, Goss 17, Mineral 4, McClow 17, Boughner 10, Sowers 
9, Kohlbreaker 10, Smith 17, Herrold 12, Shipman 18; total 205. 

Seiler’s Team—Seiler 14, Riboon 21, Sober 15, Richie 21, Lippiatt 
10, Trometter 15, Wray 18, Kaseman 11, Erdman‘14, Keiser 13, 
Hoover 17, Erdman 6, Wilcox 9, Jones 15; total 199. 

Reading, Pa., March 5.—A pigeon shoot on the Robesonia 
grounds yesterday for a prize of $20 resulted as follows: D. ‘I. 
Link 4, Charles German 5, Newman Bricker 7, Henry Koch 
Reilly Koch 4, Fred Miller 8. “Duster. 


° 
vo, 


Winchester Gun Club, 


Detroit, Mich.—The weather was short on blizzards at the 
regular shoot, March 7, but worked off a little rain instead. The 
— pleasant time was had, however, and some good scores 
made. 

Mr. Howard Bates, well known and well liked, and whom we 
are proud to claim as a member, made his bow and cleaned up 
Class A. Ford had a run to win in Class B, and McAdam was 
high in Class C. 

Following are the scores, the seventh event being the trophy 
handicap, and the eighth the club event: 





Events: . 2 2 4 8 82 2 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 2% 2 25 
WE ici inthindisniolentnntensilons $n $2... aS 
SRE oc ccccccccscccccescees tide aa lan. (Ree. a. ee 
ED ainaninadewdaddcdaamaion as 3. 2 aoe 
ME Wakaveandanmncstauaadaes 9B Sn. BawAB 
MT ducdesinncaceccvaswetdae Se fad ota. ec oa. ee 
Hitchcock 612 8 il 15 21 
McAdam ad ek, ol 17 14 
EEE Scccandackaeénaeesde 4 5 17 10 
Langdon ar eet ah 
NOE. eodepnevccececevdcdeddadecsuxeedde a eae 

D. A. H. 





New York State Shoot. 


OssintnG, N. Y., March 9.—At the special meeting of the N. Y. 
S. P. F. and G. C., held at Hotel Eggleston, Main street, Roches 
ter, on 7th inst., the Ossining Gun Club representative, Mr. E. F. 
Ball, armed with proxies of the Hell Gate, Emerald, Jeannette, 
N. Y. County, Oceanic, Rockaway Point, and the Brooklyn gun 
clubs, succeeded in annexing the State shoot for 1903. This club 
herewith announces that the shoot will be held in the second week 
of June, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. The first day will be devoted to the 
meeting of the Association, practice, sweeps and getting ac- 
quainted. The next four days will be given up to the solid enjoy- 
ment of a well regulated shoot. This club will follow on the lines 
of previous State shoots, and prizes will be liberally distributed. 

We ask that the Eastern clubs that have kindly given us their 
votes—also the Western clubs—will co-operate with us and help 
us make this one of the best State shoots ever held. We have a 
fine club house, ample grounds, plenty of enthusiasm, we are only 
ten minutes’ ride by trolley from Ossining station on the N. Y. C. 
& H. R. R. R., and thirty-one miles from New York city. 

Programme will be announced later. 


C. G. BLanprorp, Capt. Ossining G. C. 





Handicap Application Blank. 


Tue following is the form of the application blank furnished 
by the Interstate Association: 
o the Interstate Association. 





hereby make application, under 


of the 
Association, to enter its Fourth Grand American Handicap at 
Targets, to be shot at Blue River Shooting Park, Kansas City, 
Mo., on April 16, 1903, and I post herewith five dollars ($5) deposit 
upon said entry, agreeing in the case of the granting of my ap- 
P ication to pay the additional sum of five dollars ($5) before 5 
». M., Wednesday, April 15, 1903. The five dollars ($5) deposited 
with this application otherwise to be forfeited, except that should 
my entry _ 7 accepted the money is to be refunded. 

Name 


the rules Interstate 





Moller vs, Miller. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 4.—At Point Breeze to-day, in 
a match, $200 a side, 100 birds per man, Muller defeated Miller by 
7 birds, killing 838 to 77. The scores, at 30yds.: 


EF Melletieooivicceiwh tte d 29299%9999999999999909509 99 
2229%9.20)%9 9028299492999 1 
za 





22%222—21 
20 
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Arkansas Championship. 


_ Sturtcart, Ark., Feb. 26.—No more adverse conditions could be 
imagined than those under which the championship contest was 
decided here to-day. It rained throughout the whale day, and as 
there was no shelter at the score, the principals were exposed to 
the elements ss the entire competition. In the face of such 
conditions it is really remarkable that such good scores were made 
in the target contest, and Arnold’s fine score of 49 out of 50 is 
even better than it looks. In addition to a bad light a gusty wind 
made the targets skip and duck, so that the principals were kept 
guessing all the time, and many a cypher in the score must be 
attributed to this. This worried all the contestants, except Arnold, 
and that he had the problem nicely solved is evidenced by his 
score, as only a single target succeeded in eluding his aim. This 
is Mr. Arnold’s first win, but only once before ce his score of 
to-day been equalled in an open contest, and that was when Mr. 
J. B. Speers won the trophy at the State shoot at Pine Bluff in 
July, 1901. In August of the same year Mr. G. W. Clements suc- 
ceessfully defended the trophy against De Long in an individual 
contest, by a perfect score; but these scores were all made under 
favorable conditionh. and therefore Mr. Arnold’s score will always 
rank among the best. 

The contest for the possession of the Peters Cartridge Co. 
_— emblematic of the live-bird championship, was a spirited 
and long-drawn-out: affair, and finally resolved itself into a_50- 
bird race between Mr. W. B. Powell, of English, Ark., and Mr. 
R. W. Larkan, of De Valls Bluff. 

The scores show that there were but twelve entries in this 
event, but owing to scarcity of birds at lease that many more 
were debarred from participating, and only those who had qualified 
by sending their forfeit were permited to start, and even then 
after two misses were compelled to withdraw. Thus only Powell 
Larkan, Thibault, Balle and Arnold went the route, and all of 
these tied on 24. The conditions provide that ties must be shot 
off at 5 birds, and Arnold was the first one to come to grief, los- 
ing his first bird dead out of bounds, and with it his chances of 
making it a double win. Balle lost his fifth bird, and as Powell, 
Larkan and Thibault killed, he was forced to join Arnold on the 
mourners’ bench. The next string of five saw Thibault’s finish, 
as he lost his fifth, a big blue fellow, that died out of bounds. 
Powell’s second bird in the next string got away entirely, and it 
began to look very much as though Larkan would prove the 
winner. He managed to kill his first three, but the fourth, a big 
blue bird, carried Both loads out of bounds, and as Powell killed 
the remainer in this string, the race was once more a tie. Thus 
it remained until the twentieth round, when Powell again missed, 
and it only remained for Larkan to kill and win; but he was not 
equal to the occasion, for his next bird was a fairly good one 
that he could not negotiate. 

The supply of birds was almost exhausted, and it began to look 
as though the race would end in a tie, as only 12 birds remained. 
tut the strain of the race was telling on Larkan, who is practi- 
cally a new man at the traps, and he lost his last bird, which if 
he had killed would have made the race a draw, as only one bird 
remained. 

Owing to the weather conditions, the birds were only an ordi- 
nary lot, as the elements were decidedly against them. In the 
shoot-off they improved, and in the latter part of the race some 
very good ones were trapped. If there was anything in the luck 
of the birds, Larkan probably got a little the worst of it, as all of 
his losses occurred on good birds, and two of the four were dead 
out of bounds, and not a single one got away untouched. His 
first loss in the shoot-off was the hardest of luck, as it was hard 
hit with both barrels, and fell just a little way out of bounds. 
The scores: 


















ee 2222211222202222222222222—24 
SD wivicennssposoetesseabes 211112*211122221222 
EE: peppeetwocens 2112022212: 

SE .tsboneeseseen 123 

DOL. ccccpp ap eeanans anneeeehe 12212012 
CEES. cusveencepevecovepecsseosedesveesesel 22121121222 
COTO ‘.ocndcenesscccnenecncces + e+» «02222220222 
NR 12102111110 
DEEL anccdseneeruchbenceuseensd . -21221022120 

DE. cbcupheess>sseusbeneuesber » «22222%2202 
DE. vv os ebbbpsubebeevebhes eb ene h eel 220120220 
DIJO on ccccccscccccccccevccccvccccccsccces 210210 

Shoot-off : 

Powell 23 
Larkan 22 
Thibault 
Balle 
Arnold 





Immediately after the race was decided Gibson Thibault, of Lit- 
tle Rock, challenged the winner, and Powell at once accepted; 
but as soon as it became known there were several others who 
wished to hive another try for the trophy, the Pine Bluff Gun 
Club decided to redeem the trophy and hold an open contest for 
jit on Wednesday, March 11. 

J Coles was right after Arnold to shoot him for the target 


ckampionship, and the latter was as eager as Coles, but there 
were just as many aspirants for this honor, so the Pine Bluff 
Gun Club also proposed to redeem this from Arnold and hold an 
open contest therefor, if he would sanction this, there being no 
clause in the conditions that would force him to do so. In order 


to make these shoots as attractive as possible, this club will also 
put up for open competition the two-man team championship, 
which is now held by I. J. Vick and E. C. Arnold, members of 
this club. Thus the club is enabled to offer attractions which 
heretofore have only occurred at the annual tournament. This 
is largely due to the fact that all the trophies are held by mem- 
bers of this organization. 

Target championship, 50 targets, unknown angles: Arnold 49, 
Coles 45, Powell 43, Thibault 42, Conrey 41, Vick 41, Cook 41, 
Balle 39, Wright 38, Ambrose 34, Sevier 31, Robinson_30. 

Paut R. LitzKe. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Roston, Mass., March 4.—The regular Wednesday shoot of the 
Boston Gun Club was held at Wellington to-day, and for once the 
club secured the kind of weather suitable for this sport, and 
eighteen shooters were on hand to take advantage of it. The 
afternoon’s shooting furnished some new records, Griffith’s 41 
overtopping Kneil’s 22 of a few weeks ago in the consecutive 
match, and Woodruff’s 30 straight in the prize match, the first 
straight score in this match that has been made. Other scores 
seemed small in comparison with these, but Gleason, Spencer and 
l.infield all got in the 80 class, and Leroy and Barry all but in it, 
the former having to leave the shoot early, something Leroy does 
not do very often. He is always among the first to get there, and 
invariably the last to leave, but at present not being in the best 
of health, it was. good judgment to take a much needed rest. We 
are hoping it won’t be long before he again takes the accustomed 









place with us, which means added enjoyment for all. Other 
scores follow: 

Events: 1232 6223:°3 29 BAB 

Targets: 10 5p 15 10 15 15 10 5p 15 15 10 15 Av 
Andrews, 19... . 7 314 9121310 61112 412 . 754 
Leroy, 21 ... 9611 8212.. a -773 
Griffith, 19..... 8 613101514 8 61312 813  .840 
PRE. BR nn pavedevesesvesst 6 412 8 910 5 71010 614 674 
Woodruff, 17...4........ 5 612 91515 7 713...... -809 
eS 7 618 6111110 6 810 8. -712 
Tdeiebd, 26... cciseccsecesss 9 3. HB SWS Buss ose -800 
ee a SOM BWR ci Xe 5d ce be 00 .TT3 
ee ee eee 4 612 81111 6 9101010. 738 
TAGS cvubbstbeckaccsesece 0’ a0 eo! 66 611 6 6 812.... -600 
Roomy, BG cas oven catesccnc lee 00-06 00 05648 56.... -463 
Dickcey, Bi ...ceccsccccvevce ov oe oe os 7 °O OS oe oe we be -540 
Beemeeth BBicicsecccwceccece ce vege ve 26 13 9 71310.... -800 
Ec niwicgheeens asthe we ie bm S269 9 6.. -501 
BRNNEG, BB. ccccessccceces 00 ce 00 se pe Ss Bide 2 Beg ce -425 
CRRRIOR, BB) oon vididivd veiccone: 00 se) ot'ne Sm 0.3. 6. 817 
EE BBt ic. c pbecksncd-nbses Gsinsleniddjccithithee ke Be 545 
ee eee ee ee EEE ST .400 


Consecutive break match: Griffith, 19yds., 41; Woodruff, 17yds., 
84: Andrews, 19yds.. 22; Frank, I8yds., 15; Cake, I6yds., 14; 
Spencer, 18yds., 11; Barry, 16yds., 10; Kirkwood, 18yds., 10; Lee, 
l6vds., 9. 

"Merchandise prize match, 30 targets, distance handicap: 





Wandrall. Ticcccscccscsscccccccccece 109999099999111111111111111111—30 
GebiRth, BD. .n0se.cccccccccsvcccccccces 100000090099911111111111110111—29 
AOS. Wikia ws vows ccvecccccstcveses 110111101011111111111111001111— 
Ghensom, © BBs. occccccccccccccccccccsce 110111111101010112111111110111—25 
LATOy. Bo ccecscesecccesccqeccccccccce 111111100110111111011011111101—24 
Linfield, 16..... euseeqeesoces 111101111101111101101111011110—24 
Spencer, 16......-c..seeeeceeeeeeeeee 111111111011011111101101011010—23 
Y, 16 y.ccsseoceceeveceeeoeeereee MOOLLMILIQOLIIIII OOLIOLI—23 





*held on their grounds at 


FOREST:*AND STREAM, 


Cake, 16 ..... oeeeeeeeeesclLLLIO1O1I01 

Kirkwood, 18.. oeeeeeees sALLIOOIIII 011111 

Frank, Rsnnidecss oe eee eee e001000111011111110101110011110—19 

DETER 1 Eiertcosecerosiepdiiseoasscmaill 0111001! 0011111 18 
DEy BB vin ocns obo bctevdee cobedeesdece -100010011011000101001111111110—17 

Dickey, BE ace socb vaisGivh nanccdeclesle 110100000111100100011110111100—16 

ee Sh Lee bihedesbdoden bet 0001001101000100010— 


shoot of the Boston Gun Club was 

ellington to-day, and though a nice 
day, very few shooters were present. Gleason was high with 23 
in the match, closely followed by Frank with 22. Woodruff was, 
the only one to secure a straight, his first score counting 10. 
Other scores follow: 


Feb. 25.—The usual wel, 





Events: 22 2 oe 8.4 2S Se ee 
_ Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 15 165 15 16 15 
PRE, EP sock sanpapeb de videos 74 8nil§$ $WMW B 
SPELT AR cbthoseusccese bees Du SBM 8 DW .. ws «- 
SAP, Un vcondsovestseskonbar 7s es Ss FBS . 
| PR ee 8 8 8 10 10 8 8 10 es 
i TE Sones onupeihinan es ae Ae ee oe 
John, 16. -o.eesesseecesseserees Deiat ve! ee rt ® 

a ere ae Std be Se ice OE MED < ct eee D 
WODERCID, 2B. oiiccvssedonsee ee ee ee ee ee 
BROOD, 1B x e000 ckbie Suckweg dese oe esvmb en les 
Se Sener s Sees 4693 «14s 
BL aemnetiee breaks: Gleason 16, Frank 15, John 12, Woodruff 10, 

enry 9. 
SRN JUD: spaecpeeessocmanpev thats 110111111111111000011011011111—23 
Ui, cenvcbhoneusivanteobnovanaen 101101011111101111100110110111—22 
RT. DUS tan cosh ebndaavnaciel 111001101100101011011001011111—20 










Williams, 16.. - -011111110011001111000101111110—20 


John, 16 ... - -001111111001010010111101110100—18 
Muldown, 1 - -111101000001011110001000011000—13 
SPURRED, Die 22 5 00c0000sb0ponene webson’ 110000100001011101110100000101—13 
PEMTICER, . Mone pnpesebhepenkgheenby on 110100101001101110000100100001—13 
RUNOR TD xanseresspenciosyessiesenl 000010110011000000000001000001— 7 


Busy at Kansas City. 


Tue Foresters, one of the many wideawake shooting clubs of 
Kansas City, met at Blue River Park on Feb. 27, for their regular 
monthly matinee. Owing to rough weather and absence of mem- 
bers from town, only seven participated, but it was a ee 
contest nevertheless, with a free wind and a lot of good birds. 
Groves won the honors with the high score of 17. Riehl, who 
killed straight, shot by courtesy as a visitor with the club. Scores, 
all stood at 30yds.: 






PEE Jnicavabanvwedusesee Ris ehanweusShussuwerel 11121*02220122*01111—15 
POIUOE . oncvcccvvedsenscvandebocbvsbebe 222021102 222212—15 
SERIO. ic aivb vweksnsecd sip test enenseed 21002212212021202101—15 
DEE cue cKbuvie vesesketentecsvcaiecs bes 21101220221220212102—16 
rn ete . --110111121212*1122021—17 
Rogers -22212220221220222002—15 
Gaines .01201202211220222112—16 
PE “Side oben n¥necbviccsebh ovctdeuse sone . -21221222122211122222—20 


On Saturday afternoon three trade representatives, Harold 
Money, Dave Elliott and F. C. Riehl, went out to the park and 
indulged in a little practice work. Incidentally a friendly match 
was shot at 100 targets. The wind was blowing a gale, and to 
make the game good the traps were set to the highest tension, and 
contestants stood at 18yds. The result was all that could be 
desired in the way of a difficult proposition. Money, fresh from 
his victory at Detroit, was in best form. and distanced his com- 
petitors. Score: Money 79, Riehl 68, Elliott 64. 

The usual weekly matinee was held at the park on the Ist, with a 
good attendance. Manager Elliott first pulled off two miss-and- 
out events, and then a short target programme. The birds were 
corkers. and in the handicap sweep nobody killed straight, 
although it was only 10 birds. Elliott and Bramhall divided in 




















the first miss-and-out, and Hickman, Money and Riehl in the 
second. Of those shooting in all target events, Riehl was high. 
The scores: 

Events: 12345 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 Targets: 10 15 10 15 1 
WUE * ovsnvececs Pe es » Ds 
PEE vovesvevivs ae OS eee 676 
BER. sGébocevbentes 3998 ST coansnseesas se ~~ hh 
SE venceseeute 7 BD ie ae a Ds. conseos oe VS 72s 
I “i. sons boures RP Fh es 918 6 
Rremhall ......... & 7 710 Gottlieb ...... 7D os 
Riehl 913 8123 & Greniger ..... _-T w-9 
Money 914..15 8 McLaughlin Bee 
Scott 6121011 .. Conrade ... *O8 & 
Elliott 10 ..13.. I Wilson ee 

Ten-bird handicap: 
a eae 1210110222— 8 Clayton, 30......... 0211210012— 7 
Riehl. 30.. .0229202111— 8 Vorland, 28.........2221212022— 9 
Francke, 29. 220111102— 8 ‘Tipton, 2 . -1221911211— 9 
Flliott, 30.... .102022211— 7 Money, 3 . -0292222212— 9 
Bramhall, 30........ 2222202222— 9 Planck, 30:......... 1121122220— 9 

Miss-and-out No. 1: 
eer a rer 22222 
Tipton Riehl ....s.sccccsccsccivcees 9220 
Vorland 
Francke ... 
Clayton 

Miss-and-out No. 2: 
DR ans ccccccsvsedsvespey 12219 SEE ny checnctohensevennad 22222222 
Tipton oor rcccccccccceves BEOMOT.vvccveccccceetvenad 0 
WUE cccccesvbscsncsneb ere. - 22222222 
ee Be MEE  cosnceesenccenal 0 
PARED os nnnnees cneuntal A aa 2220 
TNR. « oncosevepsbocnesh NS ES 0 
PEED scnvssebbuwessseu PED avcsesensianeee 21112212 
DOME co vcccvcccscuset 20 

KILLMORE. 


McCoy vs. Budd. 


Partapetpnta. March 5.—At the Keystone Shooting Leacue’s 
shont to-day a fine lot of birds was offered. Many were drivers 
of the fastest kind. Only two “no birds.” No. 2 trap broke and 
only oenened part way. <A shooter could refuse or accept birds 
frem No. 2 trap. The day was dull; but little wind, and warm. 

Rudd shot in steady form. rather deliberate toward the last. 
McCoy was slower in form than usval at first, but pulled up on 
the second half and shot well. making several fine kills. He 
drew a little the hardest lot of birds, narticularly at first. 

The match was kept quiet, and only a half dozen people were 
present. The scores: 

J. Rothaker was referee. 
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All communications intended for Forest anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., March 7.—The day was rainy and 
uncomfortable, consequently the weekly shoot of the Keystone 

hooting League was under unfavorable weather conditions. 
Nevertheless, three straight scores were made. The wind was very 
strong, and helped the birds a great deal. 

In the club handicap, 10 birds, Mr. I. Budd killed 10 straight. 
The scores in this event follow: 





ee 211211222210 Leedom, 28......... 2222101012— 8 
Rothacker, 29 .,....2002*21222— 7 Fitzgerald, 28....... 2102122112— 9 
Geikler, 28..........2022222222— 9 Harrison, 28........ 1000110°21— 5 
Davis, 28..... + -2222020222— 8 Darby, 28.........06 2202222202— 8 
Sanford, 28......... 2222110122— 9 Van Loon, 28... . 0222222022— 8 


A very fast left-quarterer caused Budd to lose in the sixth 
round in the officers’ trophy event, at 15 birds. The scores: 
Budd, 30....... 112210122222212—-14 Fitzgerald, 28..121221001122010—11 
Rothacker, 29. .222222222222222-15 Harrison, oS... 

2220202%2212221. 






Geikler, 28..... 220222222202202—12 Darby, 28...... ang 
Davis, 28.......102201112000100— 8 Van Loon, 28. .011102211222210— 
Sanford, 28....111221222212212—15 








Nonpareil Gun Club, 


Burnsipe Crossinc, IIl., March 7.—At Watson’s Park to-day 
the Nonpareil Gun Club held a shoot, of which the main event, 
at 50 targets, was the regular club contest, with results as fol- 
lows: R. Kuss 45, S. Young 36, J. B. Barto 27. 

Two 15-target sweeps were shot, with the following results: 
Kuss 14, Young 11, Barto 11, Graham 14. Second event at 15: 
Kuss 15, Young 11, Barto 8, Graham 13. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


From a New England Lady Down South to Her Father in 
New Hampshire, 





‘ Pinesiurr, N. C. 
Dear Papa: I suppose you think me mean; but I have written 
twice to the folks, and suppose of course they have given you all 
the news. I hope your health is good this winter. f wish I had 
= where I could send you some of my fresh eggs and a chicken. 
‘ou wish me to give you a detailed account of my surroundings. 
Well, Pa, I will try. In the first place, I am in the heart of the 
North Carolina long-leaf pines. his is an ideal health resort. 
We have, beside the health-giving ozone of the pines, the best 
water on the face of the globe, not barring the Poland Lake min- 
eral springs of Maine. The water is from living springs right out 
of the side hills over the whitest sand you ever saw, and the 
climate is something grand, warm days and cold nights in winter, 
and the same in summer, with always a beautiful breeze. I have 
spent the most delightful time of my life here this winter. I 
have got rid of my cough, and that is a great deal to me. If 
ron know any one with any kind of trouble with their lungs or 
»ronchial tubes, do not fail to tell them what the long-leaf pines 
have done for me. These are the trees they make turpentine of; 
also the tar used on ropes, and in calking vessels and a thousand 
other uses. I saw the other day a tar kiln in operation. There 
are very beautiful wild flowers here in the woods in summer. The 
wild Orchid, palm grass, Trailing Arbutus, or Mayflowers, violets 
and wild Honeysuckles, which grow profusely, also Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, and many others I know nothing about. Now, about ani- 
mals. The hog, or razorback, as you call them, do best. There 
are lots of them running wild on the range; marked and turned 
loose; also there are lots of goats, which get their living on the 
hills here. There are possum, rabbits, quail and wild turkeys, 
and foxes, vegetables and all kinds of fruit do well here, such 
as grapes, pears, plums, peaches, fig apricots, nut trees of all 
kinds, peanuts, sweet and white potatoes, etc. Well, Pa, now 1 
will tell you of our qwn place. We have 14 acres. Our house is 
1% stories, two rooms below and one up stairs—not very high 
posted, but it does very well to commence with; one kitchen and 
one sitting room downstairs. The chimneys here are mostly built 
of tile or drain pipe, but we thought a brick chimney would be 
better, so Albert built it himself, and never having built one be- 
fore, it is rather crude, but it answers the purpose very well. 
In fact there are several around where we live would like one like 
it. We also have a very good shed, and carpenter shop combined, 
also a hen house, and I have 18 hens, from which I am receivin 
quite a number of eggs at present, and I find ready market for a 
I can spare. We have about one dozen grape cuttings planted, 
a few peach, some prune and one fig tree; that is all as yet, and 
quite a little clearing done on the land. We expect to make 
our place a poultry and fruit farm. Give our love to all, and 
tell them they owe me a letter. With best love to you from your 
loving children, Annie and Bert, Mrs. A. L. Allen.—Adv. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue first personally-conducted tour to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond and Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
present season will leave New York and Philadelphia on Satur- 
day, March 14. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both direc- 
tions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accommodations 
at Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington, and carriage 
ride about Richmond; in fact, every necessary expense for a 

eriod of six days, will be sold at rate of $36 from New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark; $34.50 from Trenton; $33 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT @NLY, 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at Chamberlin Hotel 
and san to return direct by regular trains within six days, will 
be sold in connection with this tour at rate of $17 from New York; 
$15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J., or Geo. W. Bord. Assistant 
a Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 
Adv. 


Florida—Thomasville—Augusta. 


Atlantic Coast Line’s famous trains, 8:55 A. M. daily. 
York & Florida Special,” 2:10 P. M. week days. 
1161 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 


“New 
Apply at office, 


At the Mardi Gras tournament, New Orleans, La, J. M. 
Hughes, of Palmyra, Wis., won first average with 96.7 per cent. 
He made straight runs of 84, 94, and two of 93. On two occa- 
sions he broke 99 out of 100. On the first day he did not lose a 
target while shooting over the magautrap. L. Moeser, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., won third average in the amateur class with 88.7 
cent. C. R. Pinkston, of Vicksburg, Miss., won the Association 
individual championship cup. All used Peters Ideal factory loaded 
shells. 





No class of men are keener after new things than sportsmen. 
Each is an experimenter, constantly searching for some imple- 
ment or some method which will make his ome afield more suc- 
cessful. To such men the Burtis Single Hook Trolling Bait should 
especially appeal, and no doubt many of them will try it. The 
Burtis split bamboo rods and Burtis flies are well known. The 
manufacturers offer an illustrated booklet on his product. 





time has long gone by since the manufacture of ships, 
aes and their fittings was confined to the seaboard. e 
Great Lakes now have enormous works devoted to such manu- 
facture. The plant of the Clark Marine and Stationary Gasoline 
Engine is located at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. These engines 
are said to be simple, strong, durable and inexpensive. 





long list of manufacturers of fishing tackle there is 
neat . ade "better known than that of Malcolm A. Shipley, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Shipley has lon made a specialty of Betha- 
bara wood rods, which have an established reputation. The book- 
let, which he sends out to those who apply to ny 
these rods, and gives a full list of fishing tackle which he has for 


sale. 
Hotel Ww: 





ce, headquarters for sportsmen. and the 
ucements, page x.—Adv. 





